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RESTITUTION! IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


THE disestablishment in 1869 of “the church” established in 
Ireland by 


“Tudor’s wrath and Stuart’s guile, 
And iron Strafford’s tiger jaws, 
And brutal Brunswick’s penal laws,” 


was considered by many thoughtful men* at the time.as the ini- 
tiative of the reparation due by the English government to the 
Catholics of Ireland. The elaborate bill of disestablishment put 
an end to the paying of tithes by Catholics to the rectors and 
curates of the Protestant Church; but it amply provided for the 
future of the well-paid shepherds, who had for many dismal de- 
cades indifferently tended their small flocks in the cities of Lein- 
ster, the villages of Munster, the towns of Ulster, and the parishes 
of Connaught. 

Twelve years have passed since an act of the English Parlia- 
ment destroyed what it had, during more than two hundred years, 
taken tons of treasure and cataracts of blood to introduce and 
protect in Ireland; but not a thing has been done to make the 
measure popular with the people, whom it was supposed to pro- 
pitiate, by the harsh government which it was hoped had re- 
solved to make some reparation for the past. The verbiage and 
taiitology of the act have had no influence upon the heart of 


* Vide THe CaTHoLic Wor LD for July, 1870, page 472 e¢ seg. 
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Ireland ; in sooth, not one man in a thousand knows anything 
about it. 

Twelve years is time enough for the British government to 
show the Catholics that it was in earnest in the matter of relj. 
gious equality and religious reparation. But that government has 
done nothing to heal the wounds of the nation it has so long legis. 
lated for, and “in whose feelings and affections, wants and inter- 
ests, opinions and prejudices’’* it has no sympathy, if we except 
the Land Bill, which is purely secular, now before the House of 
Commons, and which has been demanded by threats of force, 
or some kind of legal protection for the toiling tenant’s improve. 
ments, by the friends of the progress and civilization that Great 
Britain boasts so much of, but which she impedes, as far as she 
dare, when they approach the sister-island. The necessity fora 
change in the land laws was brought about by the poverty and 
suffering of the people in the west of Ireland during the past 
two or three years, notwithstanding the Land Act of 1870; but 
the disestablishment in 1869 of “the church” established by 
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“Tudor’s wrath and Stuart’s guile,” 


and the Land Bill of 1870, did not, can not, nor will the in. 
choate bill of 1881, make reparation for the wrong done the re. 
ligious feelings and affections of the people by the expropriation 
of their magnificent churches and the destruction of their vene- 
rable abbeys, whose spires and ruins are conspicuous on the banks 
of the Shannon, Boyne, and Liffey, and near “Cashel of the 
Kings,” upon whose rock stands the grandest of all the broken 
fanes of Ireland, and whose beauty, strength, and simplicity of 
arch and arthitrave tell of burning faith and craftsmen of rare 
skill. 

Where are these churches and abbeys existing to-day, or in 
ruins, in Ireland? Ay, where are they? “ There’s the rub” to 
the English statesman, like the late Earl of Beaconsfield, who 
never saw Ireland. We present in the following table a partial 
list of a few perfect, and many in ruins: 


* Charles James Fox, 
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CHURCHES, ABBEYS, ETC., TAKEN FROM THE CATHOLICS OF IRE- 
LAND, NOW IN RUINS OR IN POSSESSION OF PROTESTANTS. 
































PROVINCE OF LEINSTER. 
- ORDER 0 
LOCALITY. COUNTY. ap baoich. aden POUNDER. vaaR, 
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CHARACTER ORDER OR 
LOCALITY. COUNTY. OF EDIFICE. INVOCATION. FOUNDER. YEAR, 
Jerpoint. Kilkenny. |Abbey. Cistercians,* Donald, Prince! 1180 
of Osso 

Graignamanagh. 2: x ” William Mar-| 1212 

shall. 
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PROVINCE OF MUNSTER. 
7 CHARACTER ORDER OR ‘ ‘ 
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LOCALITY. COUNTY. | oF EDIFICE. | INVOCATION. eS o. 
Athassel. Tipperary. |Priory. Regular Canons/Fitzadelm de} 1200 
of St. Augustine a a ma 
oss. 2 PO Pee onald O’Brien,| 1182 
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PROVINCE OF ULSTER. 
| 
‘ CHARACTER | ORDER OR ‘ 

LOCALITY. COUNTY:. | oe snesice. | tvocateos. FOUNDER. /|YEAR. 
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* Supposed be the burial place of Ossian. 


t About two miles southwest of this venerable ruin, on the banks of the beautiful river Roe, was born the father 
and the ancestors of his Eminence C 

¢ The church of St. Molush 
ruins are 


people of the surrounding country. 
The principal of thi abbey was the first mitred abbot in Ieland. 


ardinal McCloskey. 
is76 feet by 21. The house of the saint adjoined, and had a roof entirely of hewn 
held in profound veneration, and are constantly visited on Sundays and holydays by the 
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: CHARACTER ORDER OR es : 
LOCALITY. COUNTY. | op gnrpice.| INVOCATION. FOUNDER. * | YEAR, 
Clare-Galway. |Galway. Abbey and/Franciscans. John de Cogan. 1290 

Monastery. 

Gort. _ Abbey. pices Cee, SEE Cregeen = |! sven 
Knockmoy. “ “ Augustinians. |Cahal O’Cenor | r190 
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Ireland. 
Artermon. Sligo. y OE ey ee EMME eS 
Ballymote. oy \Friary. Franciscans. The McDonogh|} 1301 
Ballysadare. 63 |Abbey. St. Fechin. St. Fechin. 642 
Banada. ts \Friary. eee... TS vnnecess<eneed 792 
Burrishoole Re Abbey. \Dominicans. De Burgo. 1486 , 
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Ruadh. r 
Oran. | “ SNR. - | Bess edbeewsces os Ruaridh O'Con-| .... 
or, last King 
of Ireland. 
Boyle. “i Abbey Aci neeaneehe MacDermot of} 1148 
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A magnificent exhibition this of English civilization! An in- 
teresting fragment of the churches, abbeys, and friaries suppress- P 
ed or plundered, according to London law, by England for “the 
better good and government of Ireland”! Holy ruins! your 
crumbling quoins and bleached arches have defied the black rain 
of centuries, and bear witness to the indestructibility and immu- 
tability of the ardent faith which erected you, and proclaim, 
louder than the tongue of man, the deep wrong inflicted upon 
the first Christians of western Europe. But the inheritors 
of that faith and the heirs to the wrongs of the Catholics of 
Ireland, from Tudor to Guelph, have beheid the universal and 
legal condemnation in Ireland of “the church ” of 





“ Tudor’s wrath and Stuart’s guile.” 





The Rev. Dr. Maziere Brady, a son of the late Lord Chancel- 
lor of Ireland, and at that time a minister of the Protestant 
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Church, though now a Catholic, in the article in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor p for July, 1870, referred to above, calls attention to the 
paucity of Protestants in parts of Ireland where Catholic churches 
exist which are in the possession of Anglicans, and to others 
that are in ruins. 

What he says is as applicable to the churches in Dublin now 
in the possession of Protestants, and to others in other parts of 
Ireland, as they are to Cashel ; for, as he remarks: 


“Jt is ridiculous to urge as an objection that Protestants in general at- 
tach a value other than a pecuniary or a political one to the sites of the 
| shrines of ancient Irish saints. Few Protestants have any veneration for 


ean 


tapi Re 


Saints Patrick, Brigid, or Nicholas. Not one Protestant in a thousand has 
as much as even heard of the names of Saints Elbe, Aidan, Colman, or 
Molana.”’ 


This is the testimony of a learned but logical Protestant minister, 
since become a Catholic ; yet twelve years have passed away, and 
nothing has been done to vertebrate the act of 1869 which dises- 
tablished “ the church ” of 


i “ brutal Brunswick’s penal laws.” 


If these churches, originally built by Catholics, were neces- 
sary for Protestant services an argument, though a bad one, might 
be found to excuse their being kept from the Catholics; but are 
they necessary? Let us see. There are in the city of Dublin 
twenty Protestant churches, exclusive of the two cathedrals re- 

ferred to, besides the Chapel Royal in Dublin Castle. Their ave- 
} rage seating capacity is about 1,500 to 2,000, the cathedrals much 
greater. At these figures we should have about three thousand 
to each church, which would give an Anglican population, exclu- 
sive of dissenters, of from 65,000 to 70,000. But the Anglican 
population is 49,116; dissenters, Jews, and others, 8,592.* There 
are ten Catholic parish churches, besides seven churches of regu- 
lars and one auxiliary, making in all eighteen churches, not one 
of which is as large as either of the two cathedrals now in Pro- 
testant hands and built by Catholics. The Catholic population . : 
is 196,495. Note the difference. 

Matthew Arnold, in the Nineteenth Century for April, 1881, 
touches upon this subject of religious reparation, but in a very 
cautious manner, as is usual with the average Englishman when 
writing about Ireland, which is about as familiar to him as the 


*Thom’s Almanac and Official Directory, 1869, 
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valley of the Ohio. But Mr. Arnold recalls to mind many of the 
reasons why it was supposed in 1869 that the disestablishing act 
was the initiative of the long-delayed but often-spoken-of tepara. 
tion. ‘ The Liberal ministry resolved to knit the hearts of the 
empire into one harmonious concord, and knitted they were ac- 
cordingly” by the legislation of 1859 and 1870. Knitted! If so, 
the unravelling began very soon after the knitting process had 
ended. 

Suppose a land bill passed to-morrow in the House of Com. 
mons to which Home-Rulers, Radicals, Liberals, and Conservatives 
gave their consent; would that heal the wrongs of centuries while 
churches and abbeys remained in the possession of men who are 
the heirs and successors of the “ grantees of confiscation,” spolia- 
tion, and religious persecution? No, it would not, it could not, 
No land bill can make Ireland contented. Restore the Catholic 
temples now in Protestant hands, which are retained through 
pride only, and to please the British Philistine, who is always 
unhappy when any concession ‘is made to the Catholics, because 
he dreads “ popery,” and is extremely choleric when anything in 
the shape of justice is done for the Irish, because he has injured 
them and of course hates them.* 

We are told by English sophists and sceptics that Scotland, 
however, is contented, is prosperous, is happy under the British 
flag. Wedo not deny the fact, but we do the inference. Scot- 
land’s king became England's in 1603, and the union of both par- 
liament and crown took place ninety-four years later. Scotland's 
prosperity began as svon as her first retinue returned from “ Lun- 
non town” after having accompanied the king, and the going and 
coming has been kept up ever since, to her great pecuniary bene- 
fit. But notwithstanding the benefits conferred, and the rapid 
prosperity of the Scottish people, she rose twice in rebellion 
against the House of Hanover in the last century. How she suf- 
fered at the hands of the soldiers of “the bloody Duke of Cum- 
berland” history tells us; but suddenly theré was a change—the 
heart of Scotland was sought, was conciliated; hence the con- 
tent, prosperity, happiness. Hostility of the English against the 
Scotch, from the accession of George I. to the battle of Culloden, 
is to be found in all kinds of London literature of the last cen- 
tury. Ina book of translations from Horace+ we have found 





** Hoc habent pessimum animi magna fortuna insolentes ; quos laserunt et oderunt” (Sen- 
eca, De Ira, ii. 33). 

+ London, Printed for Jacob Tonson, Shakspere’s Head, over against Catherine Street, in 
the Strand, 1715. 
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one of the odes addressed to Augustus imitated and dedicated to 
the Duke of Marlborough. Among the verses was the follow- 


ing : 





“ Who fears the French or who the grumbling Scot, 
Or the dark mischiefs dark Bavarians plot ?” 


The great Junius, too, in his preface to the first edition of his 
immortal letters, says: 


“ Without any abstract reasoning upon causes and effects, we shall soon 
be convinced by experience that the Scots, transplanted from their own 
country, are always a distinct and separate body from the people who re- 
ceive them. In other settlements they only love themselves; in England 
they cordially love themselves and as cordially hate their neighbors.” 


Nothing worse was ever said of the “rebellious Irish” who 
protested, when they were no longer able to fight, against the 
spoliation of their churches, the expropriation of their abbeys, 
monasteries, and friaries, and the pillage of their homes. But the 
pacificators of Scotland never sought the Aeart of Ireland. Is it 
not about time to do so? 

“ The church ” of 


“iron Strafford’s tiger jaws ” 


has been disestablished, and many of the churches taken from the 
Catholics are of no use to the few remaining Protestants, but would 
be of great use to the tens of thousands of Catholics surrounding 
them. Could British statesmen contemplate how the Catholic 
who lives in the parish of St. Nicholas, Dublin, would receive the 
news that St. Patrick’s was to be restored, they would hasten to 
make restitution of the ancient temple. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that if the banks of the Shannon once more echoed the 
hymns of praise to God issuing from the halls of Clonmacnoise, 
there would be exceeding great joy among the people; were 
Mellifont and MonaSterboice once again in Catholic hands and 
their cloisters filled with learned, holy men, who would not rejoice 
from Carrickfergus to Carnsore Point?. Let the abbey of Dun- 
brody become again a Catholic shrine, and the light of its glory 
shall glisten afar off and upon the stream that laves its walls, glid- 
ing to the dark waters of the Suir, upon whose banks stand many 
noble ruins of Catholic Ireland, from Cashel’s rock to the bay of 
Dunmore. But let these stand in their decay and desolation a 
few decades longer, and English statesmen will find the Catholic 
peasants breathing, as they gaze upon the ivy-twined arch and 
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moss-covered sill, not orisons for their return and rehabilitation, 
but vengeance upon the despoilers and the laws which not only 
have robbed them of churches and abbeys, but keeps the 
shrines of their fathers’ piety and munificence as roosting-places 
for rooks and daws, in open mockery of the religion of the peo- 
ple and as a proof of “the irrepressible conflict” which exists 
between the Christian Irishman and the sceptical Englishman. 





KNUT* THE KING. 


Loup was the bell of St. Peter’s rung 
For the Mass of Thanksgiving ; 

At the high, high altar the abbot sung ; 
Below knelt Knut the king. 


Fitful his look on the missal-book; 
For, crowding the pictured page, 

He saw the sins of his hasty youth 
With the mercies that blessed his age. 





War-smith + struck in the forge of Sweyn 
The hammer of Thor to swing ; 

From his red right hand he had washed the stain 
In the side of the thorn-crowned King 


Under the Keys he had sheathed the sword ; 
O’er the rod he had stretched the Rood ; 
As one six nations hailed him lord— 
“ Our king, the just and good !” 


* “Knut.” That this the modern spelling of the name comes nearest the king’s own sig- 
nature is shown by his own hand : 
‘‘Merie sungen the muneches binnen Ely, 
Tha [when] Chnut ching rew thereby ; 
Roweth, chnihtes, noer the land, 
And here we thes muneches saeng.” 
—Fragment of a ballad written by Knut, printed in Knight's “ Half-Hours of English His- 
tory.” 
+ ‘‘Mighty war-smiths,”—Song of the Battle of Brunanburgh. 















































KNUT THE KING. 


A pilgrim, sceptre and crown aside, 

He had wended his way to Rome. 
He had come, with a conqueror's pomp and pride 
(Borne on the breast of the morning tide), 

Back to his island home. 


His eyes were dimmed and his heart was full 
As he made the Offering 
That yielded his people’s footing free 
’Twixt the sunless north and the tideless sea,* 
Given with the lord pope’s golden bull 
And the seal of the Fisher’s Ring 


Scarcely the sonorous blessing sung, 
Gray courtiers stood around. 

Eager, with envious haste, the young 
With garlands strewed the ground. 


Monk Anaclete, with tottering feet 

And century-furrowed face, 
Signed the Holy Sign upon lips and heart 
To witness Heaven he had no part 

In profaning the holy place. 


As, whispering clear (so the king might hear), 
Three thanes told vauntingly, 

Though many a land they had walked and scanned 
The length of Christendie, 


* “'] discoursed with the lord pope, the lord emperor, and the other princes on the grievan- 
ces of my people, English as well as Danes. I endeavored to obtain for them justice and se- 
curity in their journeys to Rome; and, above all, that they may not henceforward be delayed 
on the road by the shutting up of the mountain- passes, the erecting of barriers, and the exaction 
of heavy tolls, My demands were granted both by the emperor and King Rudolph, who are 
masters of most of the passes; and it was enacted that all my people, merchants as well as pil- 
grims, should go to Rome and return in full security, without being detained at the barriers or 
forced to pay unlawful tolls, 1 also complained to the lord pope that such enormous sums had 
been extorted up to this day from my archbishops when, according to custom, they went to the 


Apostolic See to obtain the pallium ; and a decre: was forthwith made that this grievance like- ~ 


wise should cease, Wherefore I return sincere thanks to God that I have successfully done all 
that I intended to do, and have fully satisfied all my wishes. And now, therefore, be it known 
to you all that I have dedicated my life to God, to govern my kingdoms with justice, and to ob- 
serve the right in all things. If in the time that is past, and in the violence and carelessness of 
youth, I have violated justice, it is my intention, by the help of God, to make full compensa- 
tion.”—Letter (written from Denmark, where Knut spent several months before returning to 
England) “To Egelnoth the metropolitan, to Archbishop Alfric, to the bishops and chiefs, and 
to all the nation of the English, both nobles and commoners, greeting.” 
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And marked, to marvellous greatness grown, 
King Rudolph’s following, 

And counted the steps of the Kaiser’s throne, 

None (save high Heaven’s Vice-King alone) 
Was greater than Knut the king. 


To bid King Knut to the banquet-hall 
(Their godlier office o’er) 

Stayed Abbot John, with his beadsmen all 
Ranged by the chancel-door. 


But straightway out of the sacred fane 
Strode the king with uncheerful air, 

Nor reverence made to the tonsured train, 
Nor hearkened the abbot’s prayer. 


Loudly he spake: “ Ere fast I break 
One triumph remains for me— 

Me, Knut the king : to obedience bring 
Yon rebel, the lawless sea. 


“‘Now fetch me my golden throne,” he said, 
“ And my jewelled sceptre forth 
To the shelving sands ; and men shall know, 
As I bid the waters to ebb or flow, 
What the will of a king is worth.” 


His sceptre the trembling courtiers brought, 
And set, by his silent sign, 

The golden throne where he stood alone 
By the brink of the flowing brine. 


Prostrate around monks kissed the ground 
For the pride of the haughty Dane, 

Since overmuch grace from Peter’s face 
Had maddened the son of Sweyn. 


While the royal hand on the silver sand 
With the sceptre traced a line, 

“ By victories past, proud sea, thou last 
And greatest of lieges mine, 


“T rule the land upon which I stand. 
Now as monarch I order thee: 

Let not a wave rise further (save 

In homage to kiss as a shrinking slave 

The edge of my robe), O sea!” 
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He said, and sate. Looked his train aside 
From a sight they dared not see, 

As quick the flow of the hurrying tide 

(With crested swell, as in answering pride) 
On the throne broke mockingly. 





Tranquil he fixed his gaze afar 
As if ruler of boundless space. * 

Yet the rude waves rose, and the scornful spray | 
Flew in his lifted face. 


Breathless the still, awe-stricken crowd 
Waited the end to see, 

Till, with threatening hand, Knut cried aloud : 
“ Ye flatterers, rede to me 


“ How it may be, if o’er earth and sea 
The Lord has not ceased to reign, 
Men dare belittle the Son of God 
To honor the son of Sweyn! 


“Vain is the boast of the sword, and vain 
The pride of a passing throne. 

Give praise to the Mighty * who rules the main— 
To him, and to him alone!” 


Then with faltering speech the abbot spoke : 
“In the goods thy hand hath won, 

And the gracious gift of a humble heart, 
Twice blest art thou, my son!” 


Back bonded ceorl and belted eorl,+ 
Abbot and king, again, 

Ere they broke the fast, in order passed 
And filled St. Peter’s fane. 


Knees to the earth, his jewelled crown 
Knut, king of the English men, 

In the house of the King of kings laid down, 
To wear it never again. 


* “Then was the Mighty angry."—7he Monk Cadmon, 
+ Contemporary spelling of churl and earl. 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE LATIN VULGATE. 


THE Latin Version of the Holy Scriptures which the Council 
of Trent declared to be authentic consists in part of a translation 
made from the original texts by St. Jerome. This part embraces 
all the books of the Old Testament written in Hebrew or Chaldee 
the original text of which was extant in St. Jerome’s time, viz., 
of all those of the Hebrew Canon, except the Psalter ; and of the 
books of Tobias and Judith, belonging to the Second Canon. It 
consists also in part of a revision of the old Latin Vulgate ac. 
cording to the original, likewise made by St. Jerome, including 
all the books of the New Testament. A third part consists of 
the old Vulgate version of the Psalms which was made from the 
Greek text of the Septuagint, and of the books and parts of 
books belonging to the Second Canon of the Old Testament not 
translated by St. Jerome from the Hebrew or Chaldee, but which 
were either originally written in Greek or extant only in a Greek 
translation. These latter are the books of Baruch, Wisdom, Ec. 
clesiasticus, and Machabees, with parts of Esther and Daniel. 
Some critics suppose that St. Jerome revised those parts of the 
old Vulgate which remain in the authentic Latin Bible, but others 
are of a contrary opinion. He translated the Psalter into Latin 
from the Hebrew, but his translation was never adopted, on ac- 
count of the inveterate use of the old version in the religious 
communities and the offices of the church; nevertheless his emen- 
dations of the old version were adopted. 

It is impossible to say who was the author or who were the 
authors of the old Latin Vulgate, or to determine with certainty 
when and where it originated. It was undoubtedly made some 
time between the latter part of the first and the middle of the 
second century. It seems certain that the translator, if it was 
the work of one hand, was an African; or at least that sucha 
person had a predominating influence in the production of the 
version, if there were several individuals engaged in the work. 
Many excellent critics think-that it originated in Africa, while © 
others regard Rome or Italy’as its birthplace. It was very soon 
diffused everywhere among those Catholic Christians who spoke 
Latin, and adopted into public and ecclesiastical as well as private 
use, as soon as the primitive Greek liturgy gave place to one 
composed in the Latin language. That recension which was used 
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in Rome and Italy was called the /ta/a. There were other recen- 
sions also, and we learn from St. Jerome and St. Augustine that 
there was a kind of passion in their time, and before, for translat- 
ing the Scriptures into Latin, or at least amending and improving 
the common version. The translation of the books of the Old 
Testament in this common version was made entirely from the 
Greek text, and mainly from that of the Seventy in the instance 
of the books translated from Hebrew in the Septuagint version. 
The /ta/a still exists in parts, though not asa whole. There are 
four manuscript codices of the Gospels, two of the Acts, and four 
of the Epistles of the New Testament. Those parts which per- 
tain to our present Latin Vulgate have been mentioned. There 
are other fragments, also, extant, and from all the sources at his 
command a learned Benedictine of the eighteenth century, Dom 
Sabathier, endeavored to reproduce as completely as possible the 
text of the /ta/a, a work which employed him during twenty 
years and which was published in 1743. 

Some fragments of the /ta/a unknown to Sabathier have been - 
published during the present century by Munter, Ranke, Vercel- 
lone, and Lord Ashburnham. The several parts of the New Tes- 
tament have also been edited during the last and the present cen- 
turies. Within the few months past, M. Ulysse Robert has had 
published by Firmin-Didot of Paris, in folio, the text of a MS. 
called the Codex Lugdunensis, containing the greatest part of the 
ancient Latin Version of the Pentateuch. It is much to be desir- 
ed that a convenient edition of all the extant parts of the old Vul- 
gate not contained in our common Latin Bible should be pub- 
lished ; together with St. Jerome’s text, in parallel columns, at 
least fot the New Testament. This would make it easy to see 
just what alterations the great doctor made in his revision. 

Leaving aside all other parts of the Vulgate, we will now 
confine our attention exclusively to that large portion of it which 
came from the hand of St. Jerome, either as a new translation 
from the original text, or as a revision of the /ta/a according to 
the same original. We repeat, again, that his translation from 
the original Hebrew and Chaldee embraces all the books of the 
Jewish Canon of the Old Testament, except the Psalter (which he 
revised by the Septuagint); and the books of Judith and Tobias ; 
and his revision of the /ta/a according to the original Greek text, 
all the books of the New Testament. We have already remarked 
that it is uncertain whether he did or did not revise some or all 
of the remaining books of the Second Canon of the Old Testa- 

ment according to the Greek text. It is, therefore, to his version 
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of the Hebrew and Chaldee books of the Old Testament and of 
the entire New Testament that we propose to confine our atten. 
tion at present. 

St. Jerome has always been regarded as the Doctor Maximus 
of the Catholic Church, in respect to Biblical learning. He was 
born in Dalmatia, about A.D. 346, a little over twenty years after 
the First Council of Nicaea, and lived twenty years into the 
fifth century, dying in 420 at the age of seventy-four years. His 
parents were Christians of good family and ample means, who 
gave him a good education from childhood and sent him to study 
at Rome when he was eighteen years old, in the school of the 
most celebrated preceptor of that time, Donatus, where he culti- 
vated assiduously Latin letters, rhetoric, philosophy and law, and 
procured for himself at great expense and trouble a valuable li- 
brary. According to a common practice of that age, his pa- 
rents had not brought him to baptism in his infancy, and he was 
baptized during his residence in Rome, when he was twenty 
years of age. His Roman education was completed after about 
five years. The time when he devoted himself to the study of 
the Greek language and learning does not appear with certainty, 
but his letters show a knowledge of Greek some three years after 
his leaving Rome, and he had ample opportunity for acquiring 
that language during his stay in the East between his twen- 
ty-fifth and twenty-eighth year. Besides, it is evident that a 
greater part of his time, whether at home or travelling, was spent 
in study, for he carried his library about with him wherever he 
went on his journeys, and learning was always his ruling passion. 
At the age of twenty-eight he retired to a solitary place in Chal- 
cis, where he gave himself up to a most severely ascetic life of 
penance and study. Here he devoted himself with new zeal and 
ardor to the study of the Holy Scriptures, to which, since his 
conversion, he had paid great attention. At this time he began 
to study Hebrew, a task which he regarded as one of the sever- 
est of all his penances. “After Quintilian’s acuteness, Cicero’s 
flowing style, the dignity of Fronto and the grace of Pliny, I be- 
gan to learn that [Hebrew] alphabet, and to meditate upon its 
grating and gasping sounds. My own consciousness and the 
memory of my companions are witnesses of what I suffered, what 
labor I undertook, what difficulty I underwent, how often I de- 
spaired and left off, and then in my struggleito learn began again; 
thanks be to God for the delicious fruits of knowledge that bit- 
ter seed has furnished me” (Epist. cxxv. ad Rustic.) After four 
or five years Jerome left the desert for Anticch, where he was 
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persuaded to permit Bishop Paulinus to ordain him deacon and 
priest, under the express stipulation that he should never be as- 
signed to any church or obliged to exercise any sacerdotal func- 
tion, which he never did to the end of his life, through humility. 
In the year 382, when he was thirty-six years old, he was sum- 
moned to a council held in Rome under Pope Damasus, who 
retained him there as his secretary and adviser in ecclesiastical 
affairs. He remained in Rome nearly three years, z.e., until after 
the death of Damasus and the accession of Siricius. During 
this time he edited, first, his revision of the Four Gospels, and 
afterwards that of the other books of the New Testament. After 
leaving Rome he fixed his final residence at Bethlehem, where he 
became the rector of a large monastery. During many preceding 
years he had been engaged in studying and commenting upon the 
Scriptures, and the rest of his life was chiefly devoted to the 
composition of his great works in this department of sacred learn- 
ing, as well by translating and revising the text as by comment- 
ing and explaining. This period of the life of St. Jerome em- 
braces thirty-four years, from his fortieth year to his seventy- 
fourth, and it was entirely devoted to prayer, the instruction of 
his disciples, study and writing, on the very spot where our Lord 
was born, and close by the scene of his crucifixion, resurrection, 
and ascension into heaven. 

The work of revising the Vulgate version of the New Testa- 
ment was committed to Jerome by Pope Damasus. The rea- 
son for it is plain from the statements made by both St. Jerome 
and St. Augustine. The latter says (Doctr. Chr., 1. ii. c. 2) that 
“Those who have translated the Scriptures from Hebrew into 
Greek can be numbered, but not so the Latin translators. For, 
in the first times of the faith, as soon as a Greek codex fell into 
the hands of any one who seemed to have some little knowledge 
of the two languages, he undertook to translate.” St. Jerome 
says that among the Latins there were “as many exemplars, al- 
most, as codices.” Sabathier, Wiseman, and Vercellone under- 
stand these and similar statements.to mean that there were many 
recensions and various readings of the one version, the old Vul- 
gate. Dr. Ubaldi, whose /ntroductio in S. Scripturam is the best 
work of the kind with which we are acquainted, and Prof. Lamy, 
in common with many of the older critics, think differently, zc. 
that there were many distinct Latin versions. In either case, 
there was great need of an authentic Latin Vulgate which should 
supersede all versions or recensions then existing, and Pope Da- 


masus wisely resolved to provide for this necessity, at least in 
VOL. XXXIII.—38 
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respect to the New Testament; although his death in 384 pre. 
vented his fully executing his design by giving official sanction 
to St. Jerome’s revision, or providing, as we may suppose he in. 
tended to do, for the issue of an approved text of the Latin ver. 
sion of the Old Testament. 

Jerome undertook with reluctance the task imposed on him, 
as we see from his Preface to the Four Gospels, of which we will 
transcribe the greater part for its curious interest and the infor. 
mation it conveys: 


“JEROME TO THE Most BLESSED POPE DAMASUS: 


“You compel me to make a new work out of an old one, and, after the 
copies of the Scripture have been scattered through the whole world, to sit 
as a kind of arbitrator between them; so that, in respect to their variations 
from each other, I am to determine which are the readings conformed to 
the genuine Greek text. The work is a pious one, but it is a dangerous 
undertaking for one who will himself be obnoxious to the judgment of all, 
to pass judgment on others: to make an old man alter his speech, and 
bring back a world already hoary with age to the rudiments of childhood, 
For what scholar or unlearned person is there who, on taking this volume 
into his hand and perceiving that what he reads differs from that to which 
his palate was already accustomed, will not at once loudly vituperate me 
as a sacrilegious counterfeiter, because I venture to make additions, changes 
and corrections in the ancient books? Twoconsiderations, nevertheless, 
console me in view of such invidious treatment: that you, who have 
commanded me to do this work, are the High-Priest ; and that the testi- 
mony of these fault-finders themselves proves that whatever varies from it- 
self is notauthentic. For, if we must implicitly trust the Latin exemplars, 
let them answer which ones among them: for there are almost as many 
exemplars as codices. But if we must seek the true text from many exen- 
plars, why may we not correct those things which have been badly trans- 
lated by faulty interpreters, or more perversely amended by unskilful and 
presuming correctors, or which have been either added or altered by drowsy 
copyists; by recurring to the Greek original? . . . This present short 
preface promises only the four Gospels, which are arranged in the follow- 
ing order, Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, amended by a collation with Greek 
codices, but those ancient ones. But, in order that these may not have a great 
discrepancy from that Latin reading which has become customary, we have 
used our pen with such moderation that, correcting only such readings as 
seemed to change the sense, we have suffered all the others to remain as 
they had been before... . 

“I desire that you may have health in Christ, and be mindful of me, 
Most Blessed Pope.” 


St. Jerome revised the Psalter in accordance with the received 
text of the Septuagint during his residence in Rome, and his re- 
cension was adopted for use in the divine office. He made anew 
revision afterwards at Bethlehem in accordance with Origen’s 
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corrected text, which was adopted in France. It seems to have 
been his first intention to continue the revision of the Italic ver- 
‘ gion of the entire Old Testament in the same way, and in point of 
fact he did accomplish a great deal of work in this direction, 
although, as a large part of his MSS. were stolen from him, it is 
uncertain to what extent his corrections were actually incorpo- 
rated into the Vulgate. His careful study of the Septuagint and 
also of the original Hebrew text led him to take the resolution of 
translating the Scriptures anew from their mother-tongue. This 
great task he accomplished with incredible pains and labor in the 
course of about fourteen years. Thus our Latin Vulgate was 
completed about the year 404. It was not, however, as a whole, 
generally accepted and adopted in the church, except by slow de- 
grees. There does not seem to have been much opposition to the 
new version of the New Testament, but the version of the old He- 
brew Scriptures met with extensive and even violent opposition. 
The Septuagint was held in such high esteem, being even con- 
sidered as inspired, that Jerome was taxed with presumption for 
venturing to go back of it to its original source. Among others, 
St. Augustine was dissatisfied with the translation from the He- 
brew, and some rather sharp correspondence passed between the 
two great doctors. At last, after two hundred years had elapsed, 
the old version went into total desuetude, and the Hieronymian 
Vulgate became fully established by universal consent in that 
place of honor which the Council of Trent has confirmed and sanc- 
tioned by its supreme authority. 

Of course, this version was itself liable to the same accidents 
in repeated transcription which have beset all other manuscript 
texts. Hence, from time to time, it has been necessary to make 
new recensions of the Vulgate. These emendations of the receiv- 
ed text of the Vulgate have not been revisions of the version, but 
only corrections aiming to purify the text from errors and restore 
its primitive integrity. The first work of this kind was executed 
by Alcuin at the command of Charlemagne. It was repeated in 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries by learned bishops, 
abbots, and other scholars, and by universities and religious 
orders. The Fathers of the Council of Trent expressed a wish 
that a new and correct edition might be issued, which the Lou- 
vain theologians strove to fulfil by their new and corrected edi- 
tions of 1547 and 1574. Pius IV. instituted a congregation for 
the more thorough and complete fulfilment of the council's in- 
tention, and at length in 1590, under Sixtus V., the Sixtine Edi- 
tion was published, which, having been subjected to a new ex- 
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amination and correction under the Popes Gregory XIV. and 
Clement VIII., received final sanction from the Holy See and is 
the Vatican Edition which all editors and publishers are obliged 
to copy as their standard. The conformity of the text of this 
edition to the genuine primitive text of the Vulgate is unques- 
tionable. Not only are there excellent codices of Alcuin’s recen- 
sion, and others much more ancient, in existence, but there are 
innumerable citations in the commentaries of St. Jerome, and in 
other ecclesiastical writers from the fifth century down, with 
which the present text has been collated. It cannot be con. 
sidered, however, as entirely free from errors. The official sanc- 
tion given to it does not guarantee its absolute correctness, or 
prevent critics and commentators from noting errors and pro- 
posing emendations by collation with codices of the Latin ver- 
sion or of the original texts. It forbids only the making of cor- 
rections in the printed text of the Vulgate by private authority, 
and does not exclude a further and more perfect recension under 
the direction and authority of the Holy See, or a revision of the 
version itself, under the same authority, according to the original 
texts. In regard to all things pertaining to faith and morals and 
to the substance of other matters contained in Holy Scripture, 
we are rendered secure of immunity from error in the actual 
text of the Latin Vulgate by the authority of the church. Other 
things are of minor importance and may be left toscience. Thus 
much on the origin, history, and actual correctness of the exist- 
ing text of the Latin version. 

We turn now to the consideration of the intrinsic excellence 
of the version itself and its relative authenticity as conformed to 
and truly representing the primarily and absolutely authentic 
originals. 

It is not necessary to waste any time in proving that the 
Hebrew text of the books of the Jewish Canon, and the Greek 
text of the canonical books of the New Testament, are now exist- 
ing in their substantial integrity, and therefore, of course, were 
accessible to St. Jerome in the fourth century in an uncorrupted 
state. As to various readings and doubtfulness of the true, au- 
thentic text in some particular parts of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
é.g.,in the chronology of the patriarchs, where the Hebrew text 
as it now stands, the Septuagint, and the Samaritan Pentateuch 
differ from each other, we will say nothing of St. Jerome’s facili- 
ties for ascertaining the most correct Hebrew reading, as com- 
pared with those of modern scholars. This would require a dis- 
cussion of the value of the Masora, and would be of trivial utility, 
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since the various readings of the Hebrew text in respect to words 
and letters are of small, importance. We leave aside, moreover, 
all that part of the Vulgate which does not come from St. Jerome 
by translation or acknowledged revision. ; 

St. Jerome was in every way fully competent to the work of 
translating the Hebrew Scriptures, and all the circumstances 
amid which he executed the task were favorable to its perfect 
fulfilment. Besides his early studies in Hebrew, he applied him- 
self at Bethlehem to the same under the tuition of Barabbas, a 
Jewish instructor, whom he engaged at a high price to come to 
him during the night, because he was afraid to come by daylight 
and openly ; afterwards under another learned preceptor from 
the school of Tiberias, another still who was a distinguished Jew- 
ish doctor of Lydda, and another special instructor in Chaldee. 
It is to be presumed that besides the best Hebrew MSS. he had 
also the Targums or Chaldee paraphrases, and he certainly had 
the aid of Origen’s vast work, the Hexapla, containing a critical 
text of the Septuagint, and the Greek versions of Aquila, Sym- 
machus, and Theodotion. It is needless to speak of his know- 
ledge of Greek and Latin: 


Bethlzi przclari nominis hospes, 
Hebrzo simul, et Graio, Latioque venustus 
Eloquio ; —(Prosp. Carm.) 


or of his consummate diligence and conscientiousness. The 
watchful eyes of Jews, heretics, and suspicious Catholics, besides 
those of all impartial scholars and of the whole body of Christians 
most jealous of the integrity and purity of the Scriptures, were 
upon him, ready to detect even the smallest mistakes ; which must 
have had the effect of rendering him doubly cautious. 

The revision of the Latin version of the New Testament was 
a much easier work, and one in which the advantages which St. 
Jerome possessed over and above those enjoyed by modern 
critics, for ascertaining the correct Greek text, as well as for 
making the translation accurate, were almost inestimable. There 
is less need of enlarging on this point, because the excellence and 
accuracy of the Latin Vulgate are so generally admitted, and so 
far from being less are more esteemed as time goes on and critical 
inquiries are becoming more minute and searching. The history 
we have given in brief shows that it was by its intrinsic merit, 
and not by the force of extrinsic authority, that St. Jerome’s ver- 
sion in the course of two centuries obtained, in the face of exten- 
sive prejudice and opposition, the universal suffrage of Catholics ; 
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which was finally confirmed by a solemn decree of the church, 
But, in addition to this, we have the testimony of St. Augustine 
(De Civ. Det, xxiii. 43) that the Hebrews of the period in which it 
was published approved of it, z., of the Old-Testament portion, 
as veracious. Several eminent rabbins of subsequent times have 
acknowledged the same; ¢g., R. Azarias, R. Kimchi, Aben-Ezra, 
R. Joseph Albo, and R. Elias. Although Luther, Calvin, and 
other Protestants have decried the Vulgate, yet a number of the 
best scholars among the older Protestants have praised it highly, 
such as Grotius, Casaubon, and Walton. Almost all the modern 
critics, among whom are Mill, Davidson, Routh, and Tischen- 
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dorf, have given testimony in its favor; the authors of the Eng- - 


lish version of King James did the same tacitly, by the use they 
made of the Douay translation; and the recent revisers, among 
whom are several very eminent scholars, have given a signal and 
open suffrage to its fidelity and conformity to the correct Greek 
text of the New Testament. Discussion and controversy are 
really at an end, except with reference to a few disputed pas. 
Sages, in respect to which either the correct reading of the origi- 
nai text, or the correct reading of the text of the Vulgate, is still 
contested. 

Let us now say a few words of the value of excellent ver- 
sions, especially ancient ones, in determining the true verbal text 
and authentic interpretation of the original, inspired documents 
of divine revelation. The bare letter of the Word becomes with 
time, change in language, the recession of the prophetical ages 
into the dim past, partially unintelligible as to its sense, and 
doubtful as to its pure, unaltered identity, unless accompanied 
and supplemented by something else having the nature of attest- 
ing and interpreting tradition. Hebrew is not only a dead lan- 
guage but the skeleton of one, which, when alive, was very im- 
perfect. It had no vowels, unless the letters corresponding to 
our V and Y be considered as sometimes doing duty as vowels. 
The sounds of two of the consonants, A/eph and Ayin, are not ac- 
curately known. Vowels, accents, punctuation, division of words, 
sentences, chapters, as we have them in a modern Hebrew Bible, 
are all a later invention, supplying the tradition of the usage 
which enabled the ancient Jews to read and pronounce intelligi- 
bly and correctly the written signs of their mother-tongue in 
their manuscripts. We can partly imagine what trouble a Hin- 
doo, knowing only his own language and its literature, and hav- 
ing only an old Hebrew codex, with a grammar and dictionary 
explaining nothing but the primitive elements and the literal 
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meaning of the single words of the Hebrew language, would en- 
counter, if he endeavored to study the Hebrew Scriptures. If 
he could have an ancient version in Sanskrit, made by men who 
knew both languages and were conversant with the history and 
literature of both countries, his task would be made comparative- 
ly easy. We can understand, therefore, the immense value of . 
the Septuagint Version for all who spoke and read Greek, espe- 
cially for Christians not of Jewish origin after the ruin and dis- 
persion of the Hebrew nation, as one great means of preserving 
and explaining the true sense of the Hebrew Scriptures. One or 
two examples will show how great is the uncertainty in which we 


. should be involved by a servile adhesion to the bare literal text of 


the original, without the help of versions and other comments 
and interpretations furnished by tradition. St. Matthew quotes 
a prophecy of Isaiah (vii. 14) which is translated in the Revised 
Version : “ Behold, the virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a son”’ (Matt. i. 23). Kenrick has also “the virgin,” the 
Douay and King James “a virgin,” the Vulgate “ virgo’”’—there 
being no definite or indefinite article in Latin—the Greek text of 
St. Matthew after the LXX., “he parthenos,” the “he” being the 
Greek definite article. The Hebrew has “ ha almah,” “ ha” corre- 
sponding to the Greek “ he,” and “ almah ” to “ parthenos,” “ vir- 
go,” and “ virgin.” Now, the Hebrew 4a can be a demonstrative 
pronoun signifying “this”; and the rabbins maintain that a/mak 
can denote a young, marriageable. woman as well as a virgin. 
We turn now to Dr. Leeser’s Jewish Version of Isaiah, where we 
find the following translation: “ Behold, this young woman shall 
conceive, and bear a son.” Here it is the testimony of the Sep- 
tuagint to the sense given by its authors to the Hebrew words 
which is the most decisive critical argument in favor of the Ca 
tholic interpretation. Again, let us take the famous prophecy 
of Daniel, ix. 24-27. Our readers can look iff their Douay or 
King James version for it, if they choose. We will give Ken- 
rick’s translation, which is a revision of the Douay: “Seventy 
weeks are shortened upon thy people and upon thy holy city, 
that transgression may be finished, and sin may have an end, 
and iniquity may be abolished; and everlasting justice may be 
brought; and vision and prophecy may be fulfilled; and the 
Holy of Holies [Sanctus sanctorum, St. /erome], may be anoint- 
ed. Know thou therefore, and take notice: that from the going 
forth of the word to build up Jerusalem again, unto Christ [Mes- 
siah, Heb.] the Prince, there shall be seven weeks, and sixty-two 
weeks: and the street shall be built again, and the walls in strait- 
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ness of times. And after sixty-two weeks Christ shall be slain: 
and the people that shall deny him shall not be his. And 
a people with their leader that shall come, shall destroy the 
city and the sanctuary; and the end thereof shall be waste, 
and after the end of the war the appointed desolation. And 
he shall confirm the covenant with many, in one week: and in 
the half of the week the victim and the sacrifice shall fail: and 
there shall be in the temple the abomination of desolation: and 
the desolation shall continue even to the consummation, and to the 
end.” 

Compare now with this Leeser’s translation: “Seventy 
weeks are determined upon thy people and upon thy holy city, 
to close up the transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to 
atone for iniquity, and to bring in everlasting righteousness, and 
to seal up the vision and prophecy, and to anoint ¢he most holy 
things. Know therefore and comprehend, that from the going 
forth of the word to restore and to build Jerusalem unto the 
anointed* the prince will be seven weeks ; and during sixty and 
two weeks will it be again built with streets and ditches [around it], 
even in the pressure of the times. And after the sixty and two 
weeks will an anointed one + be cut off without a successor to follow 
him ; and the city and the sanctuary will the people of the prince 
that is coming destroy; but his end will come in a violent over- 
flow ; but until the end of the war devastations are decreed 
[against it]. And he will make a strong covenant with the many 
for one week; and in the half of the week will he cause the sacri- 
fice and the oblation to cease, and this because of the prevalence ¢ 
of the abominations which bringeth devastation, and until de- 
struction, and what is decreed shail be poured out upon the waster.” 

This is a translation by a learned Hebraist, who was, we 
believe, an honest,man, and would not wilfully mistranslate. It 
is, so far as we can judge after a careful examination of the 
Hebrew text, a translation which gives each word by itself a 
rendering which it will bear. Yet, any one can see that it not 
only destroys the Christian interpretation of the prophecy, but 
makes it very obscure and indefinite in every sense. The Greek § 
and Latin versions, without departing from verbal fidelity or 
making a paraphrase, furnish an interpretation of great authority 
by which the prophecy is made intelligible as one of the most 


* Cyrus.—L, + Agrippa or Seleucus Philopator.—L. 

} Referring to the defiling of the temple by the idolatrous sacrifices of Antiochus.—L. 

§ The Greek version of Daniel adopted by the church is that of Theodotion, which differs 
considerably from the Septuagint. 
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splendid predictions in the Old Testament of Jesus Christ, his 
rejection and murder by his faithless people, and the judgment 
of God which fell upon them and still remains. 

These are examples illustrating the necessity of an interpreta- 
tion which shall determine with certainty the true sense of the 
original texts of the Holy Scriptures. Frequently, this true 
sense is only probable, without such an interpretation. There is 
an Unwritten as well as a Written Word of God, which the 
church has received and transmits by Tradition together with 
the Written Word. The former is necessary to the true and cer- 
tain understanding of the latter, and to the correct translation of 
inspired books into the common ecclesiastical or vernacular lan- 
guage in which they can be practically used. The Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures remain, in their venerable sanctity, accessible 
to the learned, and perpetual witnesses to the incorrupt trans- 
mission of the inspired Word. In the Latin Vulgate, they are 
interpreted by the voice of the Fathers and Doctors of Latin 
Christendom and of the primitive church into a tongue which 
for all Western nations is a common sacred language, the higher 
yernacular of the church and the school, which combines in itself 
the dignity and invariability of a dead with the familiarity of a 
living language. Hallowed by the use of fourteen centuries, this 
version is not, and is not likely to become, antiquated and un- 
serviceable. It is possible that it may be subjected to a revision 
for the correction of the minor errors and blemishes of its author- 
ized and standard edition, under the direction of the Holy See; 
but it is morally certain that it will never be superseded by a 
new Latin Version. 
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A TALE OF KING PHILIP’S WAR. 


ONE autumn evening in the year 1661 five persons were as. 
sembled around the dying couch of an aged Indian chief. The 
name of the latter was Massasoit. The others were his two sons, 
Alexander and Philip ; Sassamon, a Praying Indian; Sasco, a son 
of Philip, and a maiden of the Pequod tribe called Weetamoo. 

“My children,” spoke Massasoit, “I am about to depart for 
the Happy Hunting-Grounds; I can say only a few words more. 
Listen!” 

“ We are listening,” answered Philip. 

“It is now forty years,” went on the chief, “since I made a 
friendly league with the pale-faces; yonder hangs the wampum 
belt to commemorate it. And during all these years the tomahawk 
has remained buried. O my children! keep it buried.” Here he 
turned his dim eyes on Alexander, the elder. son, and made an 
effort to utter something else; but his breath was going fast, it 
was well-nigh gone, and only Weetamoo, who fell on her knees 
and bent her ear to his lips, caught the faint whisper, “ Keep the 
hatchet buried.” These were the last words of Massasoit. 

“ Philip,” spoke Alexander, as soon as he perceived that his 
father was dead, “1 am now sachem of the Wampanoags. You 
are my brother. Give me your good-will to carry out the dying 
wish of our parent.” 

“Call me not Philip,” said the other. “The pale-faces at Ply- 
mouth have bestowed that name upon me, as they have chris- 
tened you Alexander. But call me no longer Philip; let me be 
known henceforth by my true name—Metacomet.” 

“Our father liked the name of Philip,” pursued Alexander 
mildly. 

“TI loved my father as dearly as you did,” rejoined Philip; 
“but the Great Spirit hath not created us all alike. My heart 
rebels against the pale-faces, and it was ever a puzzle to me how 
he could be so friendly towards them.” Then addressing Wee- 
tamoo, “Child,” he added, “ you are mourning for Massasoit. 
Well, I too shall mourn for him. No sleep will come to me to- 
night ; until the morning-star I will lament and sigh. But now 
pause a moment and listen ; and, Sasco, my son, listen too.” 
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Here Metacomet drew himself up to his full height ; then with 
kindling eye he went on: “ The Pequod tribe, to which you be- 
longed, Weetamoo—where is it to-day? After battling bravely 
for their homes six hundred of them—braves, squaws, and pap- 
pooses—were roasted to death in their wigwams. The few who 
escaped the flames were made slaves of ; and but for the interces- 
sion of my father you would have shared the fate of your kindred. 
Tell me now, Weetamoo, can you love the pale-faces ?” 

Weetamoo made no response, but thought of Massasoit’s last 
words, “ Keep the hatchet buried.’’ She had been very fond of 
the good old man, who had adopted her and given her the name 
she bore, which signified “ bluebird”; and now it pained her to 
hear Metacomet expressing sentiments so contrary to his last 
mortal request. 

“And you, Sassamon,” continued the speaker—“ you carry 
about with you wherever you go the mighty medicine-book 
which the pale-face prophet Eliot has translated into our lan- 
guage,and you are styled a Praying Indian because you have 
joined the band of Indians who meet once every moon at Natick 
to pray and read this medicine-book. But, Sassamon, if you love 
your race beware of what you are doing. Already the Pequods 
have been swept out of existence. It may next be the turn of the 
Wampanoags to disappear. But we will die hard; and when the 
hour of trial comes I hope that you will show yourself a brave, 
and fling your Bible into the fire while you dance the war- 
dance.” 


“O Philip!—” began Sassamon. ; . 
“Call me Metacomet,” interrupted Philip haughtily. 
“Well, then, Metacomet—” But the latter, who felt that 


wrath was getting the better of him, and who feared lest he 
might come into collision with Sassamon, as well as with his 
peace-loving brother Alexander, clapped his hands to his ears and 
rushed out of the wigwam. 

A week after the death of Massasoit Weetamoo was wander- 
ing alone through the forest. Her heart was heavy, for she was 
thinking of the departed chief and wishing that he had lived, in 
order that the long, unbroken peace might have continued. It 
was an Indian-summer day, and she paused awhile beneath a 
broad-spreading chestnut-tree to eat a few nuts which the jay- 
birds were letting drop. As Weetamoo was thus engaged she 
heard a voice a short distance off. “It is Sassamon,” she said. 
“Perhaps he is interpreting a dream for somebody, or reading 
aloud his medicine-book.” And approaching and peering through 
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a cluster of wild grapevines, she espied the Praying Indian seated 
on a stump, reading his Bible. He had abandoned the garb of his 
race and was dressed like a white man. 

“T prefer our own native costume,” thought Weetamoo. “But 
Massasoit had a high opinion of Sassamon : he always got him to 
interpret his dreams; and now that the venerable sagamore 
is gone to the shadowy land, I must not let Metacomet turn 
me against him because Sassamon chooses to dress like a pale. 
face.” Presently Weetamoo pushed her way through the vines, 
and the Praying Indian looked up and smiled as she drew 
near. 

“IT wish you knew how to read, Bluebird,” he said, “ for then 
we might read this medicine-book together ; it was Massasoit’s 
wish that you should learn to read it.” 

“It isa great medicine-book, is it not?” observed Weetamoo, 
turning over the leaves. 

“ Yes,” answered Sassamon, “and those who study it grow 
better and wiser, as well as more powerful. See how the pale- 
faces are thriving, Look at their broad cornfields, how full of 
corn they are; look what terrible weapons they use, which 
spit out fire and lead; and look at their immense canoes, with 
sails as large as these trees around us,:in which they journey far, 
far across the boundless ocean. O Weetamoo! if we follow not 
their example and study this medicine-book, I fear that ere long 
we red men shall all disappear.” 

“Why?” inquired Weetamoo. “ Will there not be deer and 
moose for us to hunt? Will not the rivers be full of salmon? 
Why should we not continue to dwell in the land of our fa- 
thers?” 

“ Because the great Manitou loves better the people who read 
this Holy Volume,” answered Sassamon. 

Weetamoo shook her head as if she doubted these words. 
Then suddenly her eyes sparkled as they fell on a string of glass 
beads hanging from his pocket. ‘“ How pretty those are! They 
look like dewdrops,” she exclaimed. 

“ They were given to me by a pale-face because I was good 
and learnt to read,” said Sassamon. “And now I give them to 
you.” 

“ How generous you are!” said the enraptured maiden, as he 
placed the beads round her neck. “ Now I must hasten to the 
fountain to gaze at my image in the water.” ‘“ Stay,” said Sas- 
samon, catching her arm. “You need not the fountain to tell 
you that you are beautiful. If the whole Wampanoag tribe were 
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to be destroyed you at least would be spared. The Great Mani- 
tou would take pity on Bluebird and let her live—she is so beay- 
tiful.” 

“Oh! but do let me run to the fountain,” pleaded Weetamoo. 
“ Stay,” repeated Sassamon, “and I will show you something 
which can reflect your lovely visage much better than the clear- 
est water.” With this he produced a small mirror and held it 
up before her. 

Weetamoo merely gave it a glance, then started back with an 
expression of awe. 

“Fear not,” said the Praying Indian. “ All things wrought 
by the pale-faces are wonderful. But this will do thee no harm. 
Take it; I give it to thee.” 

Slowly, timidly Weetamoo allowed her eyes to turn again 
on the glass. “Truly,” she said, “they must be a marvellous 
race who made this. And now it is mine. Oh! how very gene- 
rous you are.” 

“The religion of the pale-faces teaches me to be generous,” 
answered her artful admirer. 

“ Well, since I am not able to read, I do wish you would teach 
me,” said Weetamoo, “for | am impatient to know what this 
great medicine-book contains.” “Sit down beside me on this 
stump, and let me give you at once your first lesson,” said the 
other. Accordingly, Weetamoo sat down. Then, after letting 
him clasp one of her hands in his, she bade him commence. 

But hardly had Sassamon spoken ten words when the cry of 
a hawk was heard. 

“ What is the matter?” he inquired, as the girl sprang to her 
feet. Without replying, Weetamoo, whose quick ear had told 
her that it was not a hawk, bounded off into the woods. She 
traversed a dark and deep ravine, the haunt of catamounts and 
rattlesnakes, and in a few minutes found herself beside Sasco, 
whose open, honest countenance formed a striking contrast to 
the guileful visage of him whom she had just quitted. “My 
Bluebird fears not the hawk that called her,” spoke the son of 
Metacomet, kissing her full on the lips; then, after kissing her 
again, “I love the breath of spring,” he added, “ but thou to me 
art sweeter than the springtime.” 

“I am never so happy as when I am with you,” said the 
maiden, smiling. ‘“ What delightful hours we two have spent 
together seeking for the hollow trees where the bees hide their 
honey! The gaudiest feathers of the jay-bird and yellowham- 
mer you always bring me to twine in my hair; and my new gar- 
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ment of otter-fur is a present from you. But, O my beloved!” 
~here Weetamoo’s expression grew sad—“ I have a feeling that 
our happy days are soon to end, unless you do what Massasoit 
would have had you do: namely, cherish peace with the pale- 
faces, and learn to understand their great medicine-book—the 
book which Sassamon is constantly reading.” “Never!” replied 
Sasco. “It brings ill-fortune to our race. The red men who 
study that book become like unto squaws. Their arms grow 
weak ; they forget how to chase the moose and the bear, and 
how to spear the salmon. Why, look at Sassamon! What is he 
good for? He warped the noble mind of Massasoit by falsely 
interpreting his dreams, and I fear that now and then you go to 
him and tell him your own visions. O Weetamoo! you are a 
darling, peerless maiden; but I dread the influence of Sassamon. 
He is a snake hidden under the leaves.” “ He is generous. He 
gave me these pretty beads,” said Weetamoo. 

“ They were made by a pale-face,” rejoined the youth, frown- 
ing. “And he gave me this also,”’ she added, drawing forth the 
little mirror. Sasco had barely looked into it when, just as 
Weetamoo had done, he sprang back. But it was not the reflec- 
tion of himself which startled him; an arrow, shot by an un- 
known hand, had flown between the glass and his face, and was 
now quivering in the bark of a whitewood tree close by. He 
gazed in every direction, but could discover nobody. 

“It must have been an arrow sent at random by some foolish 
boy,” he said. 

“My beloved,” spoke Weetamoo, shuddering, “let us not 


tarry here. Come away—come away.” “Bah! it was not 
aimed at me, I tell you,” answered the youth. “Such an acci- 
dent might not happen again in a lifetime.” ‘* Well, well, as you 


wish,” said Weetamoo. With this they sat down on the dry 
leaves and proceeded to hold sweet converse together. 

A more peaceful, retired spot it would have been difficult to 
find. It was the primeval forest. Flowing in a semicircle around 
them was a brook, the murmur of whose water had always a 
charm for Weetamoo, who believed it to be the spirit of the 
stream that was speaking ; and she would sometimes address it and 
pray that it might furnish herself and Sasco with plenty of trout, 
for here they often came in springtime to fish with their bone 

fish-hooks. Just above where they were reclining was the skele- 
ton of a beaver, dangling from the limb of a beech-tree and quite 
out of the reach of fox or wolf. Presently Weetamoo looked up 
_ at it and spoke. “Good beaver,” she said, “thy brethren cannot 
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take offence. My beloved is a magnanimous hunter, and after 
stripping off thy fur he hath so hung thy bones that no evil may 
befall them.” 

This speech gratified Sasco, who felt sure that it would bring 
him good luck ; and, thrusting his hand into her long, black hair, 
he exclaimed: “ The stream hath a soul, and so hath the beaver ; 
the Great Manitou hath filled all things with his mysterious 
breath. But, O Weetamoo! how ineffably sweet must have been 
his breath when he breathed into thee and gave thee life.” At 
these words she turned her big, lustrous eyes upon his, while 
Sasco gazed upon her. Happy moments! 

They had not been long in each other’s company when they 
were interrupted by the appearance of Metacomet. The latter 
was evidently pleased to see them together. Weetamoo was the 
daughter of a Pequod sachem, the bravest of his tribe; through 
her blood might be transmitted the valor of her exterminated 
kindred, and fair and spacious would be the wigwam which 
Metacomet would build for his son if he wedded Weetamoo. 

But presently a cloud passed over his face. ‘‘ Whence come 
these baubles?” he asked, pointing to the mirror and the string 
of glass beads. ‘ Sassamon gave them to me,” replied Weetamoo 
frankly. 

Anybody else would have quailed before Metacomet’s stern 
look. “Sassamon! Sassamon!” he repeated, slowly shaking his 
head. Then, letting his eyes fall to the ground, he seemed to be 
lost in deep meditation. At length the sagamore knelt down, 
and, after brushing the leaves off the ground until he had cleared 
a small space round about him, he proceeded to trace witha 
stick a rude sketch of the New England settlements. The west- 
ern boundary was the Connecticut River, while a line at right 
angles to the coast, and passing a little east of the Merrimac, 
formed the boundary on the east. 

“Pay heed, my children,” he said, pointing to what was in- 
tended to represent a hilly peninsula jutting into Narraganset 
Bay. “This, you know, is Mount Hope.* Here for many gene- 
rations the Wampanoags have abode in peace and happiness. 
But within my lifetime a woful change has taken place. The 
pale-faces, coming from a mysterious region beyond the horizon, 
have invaded our domain, until now they well-nigh outnumber 
us. Four colonies are already marked out—Plymouth, New Ha- 
ven, Connecticut, and Massachusetts—and numerous towns dot 
the land over which our fathers held sway. They are destroy- 
* Corruption of Indian word Ontaup, meaning headland, 
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ing our beautiful forests; they are driving away the game, and 
ere long the salmon will disappear from our streams. Sasco, are 
you listening?” “Iam,” answered the youth. “And you, last 
remnant of the Pequods, are you listening?” “Iam,” answered 
Weetamoo, whose heart was already filled with dark forebodings. 

“Well, my children,” pursued Metacomet, “I wish you to 
keep what I am about to tell you a profound secret.” “We will 
keep it a profound secret,” they both replied. 

“Good! And now open your ears.” Having said this, Meta- 
comet paused a moment and looked cautiously about him ; then 
in a lower voice he continued: “J am going to form a confede- 
racy of all the tribes around us. I will unite in one large army 
all the warriors of the Nipmucs, Narragansets, Mohegans, and 
Wampanoags, and when the hour is ripe to strike I will teach 
the pale-faces that this country belongs to the red man.” “ But 
Alexander, your brother—will he consent to this scheme?” said 
Weetamoo in a quiet tone. 

“ Alexander is dead,” replied Metacomet. 

“Dead!” cried Sasco and Weetamoo at one breath. “ Ay, 
last night, while journeying to Plymouth, bent on a mission of 
friendship, he suddenly expired.” 

A profound silence followed this announcement. It was 
broken by the sagamore, who said: “ Why, Bluebird, do you 
weep?” “I am thinking of good Massasoit, who implored you 
to keep the hatchet buried,” sobbed Weetamoo. 

“It cannot be,” answered the other. “No, no, it cannot be. 
If we defend not our God-given rights we must shortly vanish 
from the earth. But 1 vow that we shall not be exterminated 
without a bloody struggle. Either the pale-faces shall be driven 


into the ocean or else I, Metacomet, will be the last chief of the 
Wampanoags.” 


One calm, frosty night, while the full moon was shining down 
upon the wigwams which dotted the southern side of Mount 
Hope, while all was still save in the cornfield back of the Indian 
village, where a herd of deer were tearing the corn-shocks apart, 
Weetamoo arose and stole out into the forest. Along a well- 
beaten path, which led to the highest point of the hill, she bent 
her steps, and in about a quarter of an hour found herself in an 
open space nearly an acre in extent, in the middle of which rose 
a huge mound of earth. This was the burial-place of the Wam- 
panoags. It was a well-chosen site. Here the first whip-poor- 
will was heard in springtime; here this ghostly bird uttered its 
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last plaintive note in the autumn; from the pine-trees which 
stood around the clearing like giant sentinels there issued what 
seemed to be a never-ending sigh; and here once every twelve 
moons the whole tribe came together to weep and mourn for the 
dead. Weetamoo, who had been roused from her sleep by a 
frightful dream, hoped that a visit to this hallowed spot might 
soothe her troubled heart. She cast her eyes a moment over the 
waters of the bay, glistening and dimpling in the moonlight, then 
clasped her hands and tearfully gazed on the mound. 

Presently a voice called her by name, and, turning, she dis- 
covered Sassamon within a few feet of her. ‘“ You take me by 
surprise,” exclaimed the girl; “ you move as noiselessly as a 
spirit. Pray, where have you been during the past week?” 
“ At Natick, taking part in the devotions of my brethren, the 
Praying Indians,” answered Sassamon. Then, after a pause, he 
added: “ But you take me also by surprise. What brings you 
hither at this midnight hour?” 

“I was disturbed by a dream,” replied Weetamoo. “A 
dream! Ah! tellitto me.” “It was almost too ghastly to be-re- 
peated,” said Weetamoo. 

“What was it? what was it?” inquired the other eagerly. 
After hesitating a moment Weetamoo began: “ Methought,” she 
said, ‘that I beheld the head of Metacomet circling round me in 
the air; round and round and round it went, and blood was 
dripping from it.” “And Sasco—did you not see his gory head 
likewise?” asked the Praying Indian. “No, but I saw his face 
looking at me ever so mournfully. Presently his whole body 
came in view, and then he began to wave his hand and to move 
away. And away, away he moved, until finally he disappeared 
in a kind of mist. But all at once, just ere he vanished, his sad 
expression changed to one of great joy, and Sasco cried out, 
‘Weetamoo! Weetamoo!’ ever so loud; whereupon I awoke.” 

“ There is much in your dream,” said Sassamon thoughtfully. 
“It is capable of two interpretations.” 

“Oh! tell me, quick, what it portends,” cried Weetamoo. 
“The first part,” answered the Praying Indian, “ wherein you 
saw Metacomet’s bloody head, means that if the sachem goes 
against his father’s wishes, and digs up the hatchet, his head will 
be cut off and the Wampanoag tribe be destroyed. The last part 
of your vision, wherein you beheld Sasco’s mournful visage sud- 
denly change into bright smiles, signifies the happiness which is 
in store for him and you in case'you and he persuade Meta- 


comet not to make war on the pale-faces.” 
VOL. XXXIII.—39 
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Here Sassamon paused and waited for Weetamoo to speak. 
But as she said nothing, he presently continued: “ And now that 
I have truthfully interpreted your dream,” he said, “let me in- 
form you that while I was at Natick the pale-face chiefs pressed 
me hard to answer a question which I was not able to answer— 
namely, whether the long and blessed peace which the good 
Massasoit concluded with them so many years ago is about to be 
broken by his son. Now, Weetamoo, you love the truth, you 
love it dearly, and here at this hour, when no other ears are lis- 
tening, perhaps you may be willing to tell me what the pale-faces 
are so anxious to know: is Metacomet meditating war?” 

Weetamoo did indeed love the truth; Massasoit had taught 
her to love it and to hate lies. But how respond to Sassamon’s 
question? Had she not pledged her word to Metacomet that she 
would keep what he had revealed to her a fortnight before a 
profound secret? And if she betrayed this weighty secret what 
dire consequences might ensue! The semi-Christian savage, who 
perceived that she was embarrassed, had his suspicions doub- 
ly aroused, and, after throwing a glance up at the moon, said: 
“ Weetamoo, did you not love Massasoit?” “ As dearly as if he 
had been my own father,” she replied. ‘“ Well, unless you give a 
truthful answer to my question Massasoit, who detested false- 
hood, will ask the Great Manitou to place his hand across the 
moon and hide it for ever.” 

Still the girl kept mute. “Answer quickly,” continued Sas- 
samon. ‘“ Does Metacomet meditate war?” 

“No,” responded Weetamoo. 

Within half a minute after she had spoken the light of the 
moon did, sure enough, begin to wane, and she could plainly dis- 
tinguish a spirit-hand passing across its face. Weetamoo had 
always believed that Sassamon was a potent magician and pro- 
phet; now she stood in tenfold greater awe of him than ever 
before. “Look! look!” he exclaimed, squeezing her arm. 
“Look at the night-sun disappearing for ever from the sky.” 
And while the sorcerer pointed upward dimmer and dimmer the 
moon kept growing, until in a briel space the trees, the burial- 
mound, the gleaming surface of Narraganset Bay, even Sassa- 
mon himself, faded from her vision. 

It were impossible to describe the feelings of Weetamoo at 
this moment; the cold sweat started out upon her brow; she 
quivered in every limb. 

“Q Weetamoo, Weetamoo!” said the crafty Sassamon, who 
had been informed of the coming eclipse when he was at Natick, 
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“it may not yet be too late. Speak, I beseech you! Speak the 
truth, and the all-wise Manitou may perhaps consent to give back 
to us the night-sun.” 

“T lied, I lied!” gasped the terrified girl. “ Metacomet is 
plotting war against the pale-faces.” Then, sinking upon her 
knees, Weetamoo bowed her head and burst into tears. “ Well, 
Massasoit has already petitioned the Great Spirit to forgive your 
wicked lie,” said Sassamon. “ Behold, the moon is coming back.” 
But Weetamoo seemed not to hear what he spoke. She refused 
to be comforted, to see the returning light. The agonizing 
thoughts which were rushing upon her were like unto the dream 
which had driven away her slumber. This traitor to his race 
would, of course, hasten to communicate to the pale-faces the im- 
portant secret which terror had wrung from her lips; and then 
Metacomet (whose plans were not quite ripe), as well as her own 
darling, loving Sasco, would be seized and cast into prison—pro- 
bably put to death. Nay, would not the whole Wampanoag 
tribe be effaced from the earth, as the Pequods had been? And 
among the farthest red men in the land of the setting sun would 
not the name of Weetamoo be accursed ? 

“ You have given pleasure to Massasoit in the Happy Hunt- 
ing-Grounds. He is now smiling upon Bluebird,” spoke Sassa- 
mon presently in a soothing tone. “Therefore dry your tears 
and come with me this very night to Natick. There I will teach 
you to read. I will impart to you some of the wisdom of the 
pale-faces, and when Metacomet starts out on the war-path you 
will be safe from all harm. Ay, come with me at once to 
Natick.” 

Before Weetamoo could make reply the screech of an owl 
was heard, and as on a former occasion she had been enticed 
away from the Praying Indian by the cry of a hawk, so now her 
practised ear told her that it was not an owl but Sasco who was 
calling. In vain Sassamon strove to hold her back; she broke 
loose from his grasp, and in another moment was out of sight. 

“ My Bluebird comes to me by night as well as by day,” spoke 
her lover, opening wide his arms; and into them she flew asa 
bird into its nest. ‘“ But you are agitated,” went on the youth. 
“I can feel your heart throbbing. Well, a little while ago some 
dogs came running into my wigwam, uttering unearthly howls. 
Perchance 'tis that which has alarmed you. What has hap. 
pened ?”’ 

Weetamoo did not answer immediately. At length, while he 
was fondling with her raven hair, she spoke and said: “ My be- 
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loved, I have something of great moment to impart to you. But 
ere I do so you must make me a solemn promise.” ‘“ Most cheer- 
fully will I promise Bluebird anything that is not impossible,” 
returned the other, little dreaming what she was about to exact 
of him. “ Well, Sasco,” pursued Weetamoo in tremulous accents, 
“days of woe are approaching. I was awakened by a horrible 
dream—a dream of evil omen—and I have seen wonders in the 
heavens. War is nigh; and now you must promise that if the 
fatal hour arrives when the pale-faces are surrounding you—pro- 
mise—promise that you will then let me fling myself at your feet, 
and that with your own tomahawk you will take away my 
wretched life.’”” “You astound me! Are you awake? Are you 
raving?” exclaimed Sasco. “Ay, I am awake—stark awake,” 
answered Weetamoo; “and as I do not_wish to abide here 
without my beloved, I repeat that when your last hour is come 
you must take me with you to the Happy Hunting-Grounds.” 
“T still can scarcely believe that you are awake,” said Sasco. 
“Nevertheless, I am willing to promise that if what you pre- 
dict comes to pass, rather than have you live to be carried off 
by the cowardly Sassamon, we shall journey together to the 
shadowy land where Massasoit is awaiting us.” 

When Sasco had uttered these words Weetamoo grew calmer; 
then presently she went on to tell him how the moon had been 
hidden from her sight by the hand of the Great Manitou, and how, 
under the influence of mortal fear, she had divulged to Sassamon 
the deep-laid scheme which Metacomet was planning. “Can you 
forgive me? Can you forgive me?” she said, when she had 
made this startling confession. 

Without breathing upon her a single word of reproach, or 
evincing any sign of the profound emotion within his breast, 
Sasco bade her retire to her wigwam, and as she turned to go he 
merely observed: “If the secret has been revealed only to Sassa- 
mon, Sassamon shall never live to repeat it to a pale-face.” With 
this he hastened up the hill in quest of the Praying Indian. But 
the latter had taken alarm and was already speeding to the near- 
est settlement. Nevertheless, up to within a mile of Seekonk 
did the keen-eyed, daring young warrior pursue him. And if 
only the ground had been softer, or had the fleeing man’s trail been 
less difficult to follow in the moonlight, the colonists of New 
England would doubtless have been taken unawares, and Meta- 
comet might have succeeded in wresting the country from their 
grasp. 

On the last day of November, while the snow-birds were flit- 
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ting about in the silent woods, Weetamoo and Sasco met beneath 
a leafless maple-tree to bid each other good-by. ‘“ Grieve not,” 
spoke the youth. “I shall not be absent many moons, and when I 
return to claim you as my bride I will show you dangling from 
my waist the scalp of Sassamon.” 

“ Of Sassamon!” ejaculated Weetamoo. ‘“ Odear boy! touch 
him not. He is a mighty medicine-man and may bring untold 
evils upon you and me. Potent spirits are fighting on his side.” 

“Bah! I defy him. Sassamon is a squaw; nor can I believe 
that my grandsire truly loved such a dastard,” rejoined Sasco. 
“ Alas! Massasoit did love him; he still listens to his petitions; 
and could the wise old sachem return to earth would he not bit- 
terly chide his sonand his grandson for digging up the hatchet?” 
Then, seeing that the youth made no reply, Weetamoo continued : 
** Sasco,” she said, “turn not a deaf ear to my last appeal. You 
know that my heart belongs to you, to you alone, and in the 
Happy Hunting-Grounds I should be heart-broken without you. 
Therefore abide with me, and we shall flee together to the beau- 
tiful prairies in the far southwest, where the snow seldom falls, 
where game is abundant, and where the pale-faces will never mo- 
lestus. Oh! itisnot too late. Fly not in the face of Massasoit and 
the Great Manitou. Have the courage to listen to Weetamoo’s 
last appeal.” 

Sasco’s only response was to lift his finger and cry, “ Hark!” 
The sound of a drum was heard and the chanting of many voices. 
In another moment he was gone to take part in the war-dance. 

Before the first snow of this memorable winter fell the war 
known in New England history as King Philip’s War broke out. 
Metacomet, after sending his squaws and aged people to the Nar- 
raganset country for greater security, led his warriors, ten thou- 
sand in number, against Seekonk, Deerfield, and other towns, which 
he completely destroyed. Even Weymouth, within twenty miles 
of Boston, did not escape his fiery arrows, and by the time spring 
came round again along three hundred miles of frontier, from 
the Penobscot River to the mouth of the Connecticut, the war- 
whoop of the red man was heard. 

“What troubles you, my son?” inquired Metacomet one win- 
ter day thirteen moons later. Sasco was lying with his face 
buried in the dead leaves, groaning piteously. “I have received 
tidings of Weetamoo which wring my heart,” answered the youth. 
“Two moons ago she quitted her home among the Narra- 
gansets. Nobody knows whither she went; and when, after a 
while, she came back her friends did scarce recognize her—her 
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eyes were so sunken, her tongue was so dumb except to utter sin. 
gular cries ; nor could she sleep for the horrible spectres which 
haunted her. And now, alas! the poor dear girl has been de- 
clared by the medicine-men to be under the spell of a malignant 
spirit, and I fear that she may be stoned to death.” 

“1 know where she went,” spoke Metacomet; “my scouts 
informed me. But I did not tell you, lest your heart might burst 
with grief and rage. Weetamoo trudged to Natick all alone 
through the deep snow, and at Natick she put herself in the 
power of Sassamon, who has filled her with devils.” “ Sassamon!” 
cried the youth, springing to his feet and striking at the empty 
air with his tomahawk. ‘“O Great Manitou! give him to me, I 
beseech thee. Give me Sassamon to tortureand to kill.” While 
he was in this paroxysm of wrath a voice which Sasco well knew 
exclaimed: “ Ay, save me from Sassamon. He is close upon my 
track. He iscoming,coming.” Then, ere he could recover from 
his astonishment, Weetamoo bounded through the hazel bushes 
and flung herself on his breast. 

For several minutes after this unexpected meeting neither of 
the lovers could utter a word ; their hearts were too full to speak. 
At length Sasco moved back a step and gazed intently on Weeta- 
moo. He found her indeed very much changed; and while he 
was studying her she began to talk about wonders which she 
had beheld in the sky—how not only the moon but the sun had 
been veiled by a ghostly hand; how sometimes she communed 
with Massasoit ; and she ended by imploring Sasco to keep the 
solemn promise which he had made her. Here a faint smile 
played on Weetamoo’s lips for an instant: her fingers were feel- 
ing the keen edge of his tomahawk. 

The spot where the Pequod maiden had joined her betrothed 
was afew miles northeast of Mount Hope. Five sanguinary bat- 
tles had been fought with the colonial troops during the past sum- 
mer and autumn, and in the last engagement the Indians had 
been completely routed. But their valiant leader, who never 
despaired, had once again rallied them, and now Metacomet was 
falling back to the headland which had been so long the home of 
his tribe, and where the spirits of the dead Wampanoags buried 
there might inspire his followers with renewed courage and 
strength in their last, supreme struggle for existence. 

But the sagamore’s warriors were few compared with what 
they had been. They numbered only a thousand, and were 
closely pursued by the whites under the command of Colonel 
Church. It was dusk by the time they reached the summit of 
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Mount Hope. A bitter cold wind was blowing from the north ; 
the sky was overcast ; notastar could be seen, while the surround- 
ing pine-forest gave forth weird, mysterious sounds. No rest did 
Metacomet allow them, fagged and famished though they were. 

With might and main many a fallen tree was lugged up the 
height and formed into a breastwork, while a fresh supply of 
arrows which the sachem’s forethought had concealed here was 
unearthed and distributed among them. But where was Weeta- 
moo during these dark, busy hours? Closely wrapped in a bear- 
skin robe, she was sleeping in Sasco’s care, who preferred to be 
with her rather than with his fellow-braves. It was Weetamoo’s 
first slumber in many a night; and as the youth ever and anon 
uncovered her face he heeded not his own weariness, but wished 
that this sweet night might never end. 

Perhaps the girl might not have opened her weary eyes until 
morning had not the wind towards midnight suddenly veered 
round to the west, and in an incredibly brief space swept every 
cloud from the sky. Thenlo! from the north there darted forth 


‘vivid streaks of light which reached as far as the zenith, and even 


beyond, filling the superstitious children of the forest with dis- 
may. Sasco laid down his precious burden and hastened to ask 
his father what this awe-inspiring sight portended. Metacomet 
—albeit he had never before witnessed an aurora borealis half 
so grand as this one—suppressed his own feelings of wonder, and, 
telling his warriors that these fiery lines in the heavens were the 
fingers of the all-powerful Manitou spread out to shield them 
from their enemies, bade.them form a circle around the burial- 
mound and dance another war-dance. While the dance was in 
progress a voice whispered in Weetamoo’s ear and said: “ Wee. 
tamoo! Weetamoo! open thine eyes and witness what is going 
on in the land of the stars.” Thus called, she opened wide her 
eyes, and after lying a moment, dazed and bewildered by the mar- 
vellous Northern Light, Sassamon, now dressed in the garb of 
his race, snatched her up in his arms, folded the robe tightly 
about her, then hurried her away. 

“O cruel man! why have you brought me here?” asked 
the trembling girl when in-a little while Sassamon reached the 
camp of the pale-faces. ‘“ Because,” answered the other, “in one 
of your waking dreams you have revealed to me that Sasco has 
promised to take your life when his own last hour shall have 
come; and as to-morrow all the red men gathered on Mount 
Hope are doomed to perish, I did not wish Bluebird to share 
their fate.” 
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Weetamoo’s agony when she heard this cannot be described; 
nor was it lessened when the Praying Indian went on to tell her 
that she should dwell with him at Natick in a beautiful wigwam, . 
and learn to read the medicine-book where the pale-faces got all 
their wisdom. As for Sasco, when he returned to where he had 
left Weetamoo, and found her gone, his fury knew no bounds. He 
guessed what had happened, and it required all his father’s au- 
thority to prevent him from following Sassamon even into the 
enemy’s camp. 

At break of day Colonel Church’s soldiers advanced to the 
attack. The first musket-shot was answered by a wild war- 
whoop, and a thousand arrows whizzed through the air. Then 
followed a volley of musketry, immediately after which, con- 
cealed by the smoke, the pale-faces charged and well-nigh suc. 
ceeded in breaking through the circle of fallen trees. 

But Metacomet, who seemed to be inevery part of the narrow 
battle-ground at the same moment, rushed to meet the assailants, 
tomahawked five who did get within the enclosure, then, spring- 
ing on top of the burial-mound, he waved aloft their bleeding 
scalps. 

Of no avail, however, was the prowess of the red men. A 
weapon entirely new to them was by and by wheeled to the edge 
of the forest, and when the cannon boomed they fell into despair, 
for it was surely a supernatural being that was now roaring at them. 
Flat on their faces they flung themselves, all except Metacomet ; 
even this deafening, howling god could not make him quail. 
“ Arise ! Sasco,” he cried—“ arise! and by the tomb of our fore- 
fathers let us die like braves.” At this appeal the youth rose to 
his feet. The cannon-balls in the meanwhile were ploughing up 
the earth around him, and like the humming of bees sounded the 
bullets. 

Presently, in the midst of the carnage, appeared Weetamoo, 
the cord by which she had been bound still clinging to one of her 
wrists. “Strike, strike, Sasco!” she cried, as she knelt at his 
feet and bowed her head. “ Noble daughter of a sachem, I am 
proud of thee! Thou art no coward! We shall go to the Hap. 
py Hunting-Grounds together,” exclaimed Metacomet. 

She answered him not, but kept repeating in passionate ac- 
cents, “ Strike! strike!’’ Nor did the great chief ever speak 
again. Straight through his heart Sassamon had sent a ball. 
“ Shame, Sasco! shame!” cried Weetamoo. “ You are false to 
your promise. Look! your father is dead. Oh! let me die with 
him and you.” 
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“J cannot, I cannot,” answered Sasco, averting his face. 
“Your dear blood I cannot spill. Let the pale-faces keep my 
rash promise. We will die in each other’s arms.” Saying this, 
he tossed his tomahawk high in the air, then, bending down, he 
clasped Weetamoo to his breast. But although on every side 
the ground was strewn with corpses, it was fated that the lovers 
were not to perish here. Already the soldiers were in full pos- 
session of this last retreat of the red men of New England, and 
amid the yells of the struggling, dying warriors Sasco and Wee- 
tamoo were made prisoners. 

On the morrow no place in all the land was more silent than 
Mount Hope, and the tiny snowflakes which dropped from the 
gloomy sky covered the dead Indians with a spotless winding- 
sheet. One of them was headless; his hands, too, had been cut off. 
This Indian was Metacomet. 

But it was a gladsome day for Sassamon, for now he had 
triumphed. And, strange to relate, she who had been so faithful to 
Sasco now actually smiled on her captor. Weetamoo expressed 
a desire to become a Christian. Her sudden conversion was 
looked upon by all as a wonderful providence, while she declared 
that it was owing to a dream wherein Massasoit had appeared to 
her and told her what todo. Convinced of Weetamoo’s sincerity, 
Sassamon took off her shackles. But, although unbound, she re- 
mained always close to him, nor did she once inquire for Sasco. 

At length, a week after the battle, the Praying Indian, com- 
pletely off his guard, went with Colonel Church to the town of 
Newport. Thither Weetamoo accompanied him. She insisted 
on carrying his Bible. Happy indeed was Sassamon. 

From Newport a few days later a ship spread her sails to the 
breeze. She was bound for the island of Bermuda. On this ves- 
sel were Sasco and a few other Wampanoags, who had been con- 
demned to be sold into slavery.* A group of Praying Indians 
were watching the departing ship; among them were Sassamon 
and Weetamoo ; while at a little distance off stood a pole, on the 
top of which was stuck the head of Metacomet. 

“ Let us sing a hymn of thanks that King Philip’s wicked war 
is ended,” spoke Sassamon, opening a copy of the old Bay Psalm- 
book. A murmur of approval sounded through the group, and 
presently the hymn began. But scarcely had the first line been 
sung when away with the fleetness of a deer sped Weetamoo to- 
wards the water’s edge. Out into the sea there projected a long 


* See Palfrey’s History of New England. 
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narrow ledge of rock, its far end whitened by the foam of the 
breakers. For this wave-beaten point the fugitive made as if 
wings, not feet, propelled her. It was in vain that Sassamon and 
his friends gave chase; in vain they cried out, “ Come back! 
come back!’”’ The bark with her cargo of slaves sailed on for 
Bermuda, and the moaning ocean swallowed up Weetamoo. 





MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS, AND ELIZABETH, QUEEN 
OF ENGLAND. 


IT is wonderfully irritating to the equitable student of history 
to perceive at the present time so many English speakers and 
writers persist—when, in the first instance, invading the platform, 
and, in the second, degrading even journals notoriously subvented 
by fanaticism—in statements which must be disgraceful to their 
disseminators if consciously false, and little less deplorable if 
sent forth in ignorance. When I read such statements—for even 
the most intense spirit of inquisitiveness could not induce me to 
go hear blatant folly and all uncharitableness—I very much in- 
cline to the opinion that in general the assertions made about 
“persecutions by papists” at the conventicles of East Lon- 
don and at Exeter Hall (in those “ May meetings”’ where geo- 
graphical philanthropy leaves the native pagans to riot, slay, 
and die “on uneasy pallets, stretching them’’) are enunciated in 
ignorance ; not because too many of the utterers are not wicked 
and despicable enough to publish sectarian falsehoods, but because 
nearly all the “religious” literature of Protestantism, and even 
that section of the chronicles of the past denominated “ history,” 
are false, and often consciously as well as malignantly so, when 
dealing with matters affecting the Catholic Church and its re- 
bellious and illegitimate offspring—the Established Church of 
England. 

This paper, however, I shall confine to an examination as to 
the action of “good Queen Bess” and of Mary, Queen of Scots, 
as to “persecution for religion's sake.” The crimes committed 
in the name of “Liberty” bear no calculable measure to those 
which have been perpetrated under the cloak of religion. It was 
not religion which inculcated persecution, but its so-called pro- 
fessors who practised it. This is especially true as to England. 
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The persons who burned Protestants at the Reformation were, 
strange to say, themselves Protestants. Paradoxical this, but 
true. Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, Hooper, and other Protestant 
“martyrs ” had either assisted at the burning of heretics or par- 
ticipated in consigning them to the stake. The men who burned 
heretics in Mary’s reign were masters of the situation and of the 
queen, who was almost wholly guiltless of the burnings com- 
mitted in her reign, inasmuch as during its brief duration she 
was in ill-health and harassed by the most bitter domestic sor- 
rows that can visit a woman. The men who held power in 
Mary’s reign had been Protestants in the preceding one of Ed- 
ward, became ‘“ Catholics” now, and Protestants again on the 
accession of Elizabeth. Well, then, if the fact of men on two 
different occasions proclaiming their Protestantism be a sufficient 
voucher for their creed, it may be fairly stated that if heretics 
were burned the combustion was performed by order of 
those also whom the church regarded as heretics. Bonner and 
Gardyner, whose part in these. lamentable transactions has been 
so egregiously exaggerated, were subordinate to the higher 
powers of the Council, consisting of the variable religionists 
above referred to. 

But to return to the special object of treating Mr. Froude’s 
statement regarding the persecuting tendencies of Mary, Queen 
of Scots, which elicited from the London 7imes not only censure 
for reckless assertion as to motives which never took the shape 
of action, but a display of proofs that the beautiful and much- 
maligned queen never entertained a thought of persecution. The 
Scottish. queen appears to have derived her ideas of religious 
toleration from her mother, Mary of Lorraine, Shortly after 
Mary’s arrival from France she attended the kirk occasionally, 
and even listened to the violent discourses of John Knox, which 
were not likely to win many Catholics to the Calvinistic mode of 
belief. In her political intercourse with the nobles Mary Stuart 
never permitted her religious principles to interpose. She desir- 
ed liberty of conscience for herself and extended the same to her 
subjects. Mr. Froude, who is well aware of the policy pursued 
by the Queen of Scots with regard to religious toleration, de- 
scribes her liberty of conscience as “ hypocrisy at one time, and sen- 
timental affectation at another.” 

Upon her arrival in England Mary, Queen of Scots, found 
that, from Queen Elizabeth down to the ignorant, ranting preach- 
ers, all were opposed to “civil and religious liberty.” She was 
assured that the “good Queen Bess” was so solicitous for the 
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spiritual welfare of her subjects that she would not permit them 
to practise any faith but that which she deemed orthodox. This 
was despotism similar to that of an Eastern tyrant, who would 
manacle the conscience as well as the body. 

When Mary became the prisoner of her English cousin she 
demanded the free access of her chaplain, but was informed that 
she should “accept the religion of the queen’s creation—the Re- 
formed Church.” This she at once rejected, which was the com- 
mencement of a series of the most despicable insults, wrongs, and 
oppressions, heaped upon one lone woman, and that woman a 
close prisoner. The manhood of England was disgraced in those © 
days by its acquiescence in the tenets propounded for their ac- 
ceptance by Queen Elizabeth. To Mary’s letter to Elizabeth con- 
cerning “liberty of conscience” she received “a rude reply,” 
which showed that the “English lioness” desired to follow in 
the track of her father. Mary refused to assist at the Anglican 
service. She stated that her enemies alleged she “ was not sin- 
cere in her religion, and cared little for any creed.”” Sir Fran- 
cis Knollys knew that this was most untrue; for Mary’s English 
jailers had endeavored to induce her to take what they called 
“the sacrament,” but Mary never did so, nor was she ever pre- 
sent when it was administered. The Queen of Scots said further 
that, while under the charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury,* she had 
not only heard a number of different Protestant preachers, but 
had conversed with them in private, and she “ never found any 
two who, on the most cardinal points of the Christian faith, were 
of the same opinion. Instead, therefore, of converting her to their 
religion, they had confirmed her in her own creed.” Mary further 
adds that “there were only two things upon which all Protes- 
tant preachers agreed—namely, they all abused the pope and 
prayed for the English queen, because they were bound by law to 
pray for the said queen. With these exceptions, there seemed to 
be amongst them as many different religions as heads !”’ 

Elizabeth, at the commencement of her reign, had assured 
Count Feria, the Spanish envoy, that she “ had been forced into the 
separation from the Papacy against her will.” Very likely; for 
her chief supporters were the enemies of the Papacy and the men 
who possessed the plunder of the ancient church. It is, how- 


* Lord Shrewsbury wasa Catholic—or at least a professing Catholic—and he proved to his 
royal prisoner as stern and cruel a jailer as Amyot Paulet, or the noted Ralph Sadler, who declared 
that ‘it was treason to practise any form of religion but what the queen commanded”! Such 
was “liberty of conscience ” under Elizabeth, so long handed down by historians as “ the 
good Queen Bess.” ° 
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ever, difficult to ascertain what were Elizabeth’s real views con- 
cerning religion, for, after remodelling every diocese* in the king- 
dom and governing the prelates with a rod of iron, she styled 
them on her deathbed “ hedge-priests.” 

There was one point only on which Elizabeth’s mind seemed 
unalterably fixed, and that was that every one should conform 
to the religion which she herself professed ; and in order to carry 
out her despotic policy she burned, racked, fined, imprisoned, and 
sent to the scaffold honest men and women because they refused 
to accept her views on religion. 

Upon the religious sentiments of the Scottish queen Mr. 
Hosack remarks: “ Mary must have been more or less than 
woman if she could have borne with untiring patience, in addi- 
tion to her other wrongs and sufferings, the refusal of her keepers 
to allow her the exercise of her own religion. Need we, then, be 
astonished that, as years passed away and her hopes of liberty 
became gradually fainter, she should cling with increasing fervor 
to the faith of her fathers, and regard with renewed bitterness 
those who were avowedly seeking its extermination? If Mary 
Stuart finally became a most formidable enemy to Protestantism 
we must look for the cause, not in her own inclinations, but in the 
barbarous policy of Sir William Cecil. Her imprisonment and 
cruel treatment not only impeded the progress of the Reforma- 
tion in England, but led of necessity to a succession of Catholic 
conspiracies which kept the kingdom in perpetual alarm. That 
these results were not foreseen from the first argues a singular 
degree of blindness on the part of Sir William Cecil and his 
colleagues ; for nothing can be clearer than that every complaint 
which they made of the dangers incurred through the presence 
of the Scottish queen in England was simply a confession of their 
own wickedness.” t 

When at Buxton, in 1573, Mary, Queen of Scots, again peti- 
tioned her “ good cousin” to be allowed a confessor. Upon this 
point Elizabeth burst into a furious passion. She not only re- 
fused the request of her poor helpless prisoner, but added that 
she did not believe the Scottish queen was serious in the request. 
“ Elisabeth made the established religion, and it was a much better 
creed than Rome produced, and with that she ought to be contented.” t 

* One of the many proofs on record as to the interest Elizabeth took in the ‘‘ reformed 
faith” is to be found in the fact that she left the diocese of Ely nineteen years without a bishop. 
Notwithstanding this ‘‘spiritual neglect,” Miss Strickland represents her heroine as ‘‘ the nurs- 
ing-mother of the Church of England,” 


+ Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Accusers, vol. ii. pp, 180, 181, 
t Labanoff, vol. iv. p. 95. 
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If Mary Stuart had made such a reply to the Kirk preachers 
how many more myriads of falsehoods would have been heaped 
upon her memory by historians of the Puritan school! We are 
assured by recent writers that Elizabeth was always in favor of 
“ religious toleration, and from this resolve she never wavered. 
She would hear of no inquisition into a man’s private thoughts 
on religious matters, or into his personal religion.” * The above 
is in direct contradiction of the well-authenticated records and 
other state papers of the reign of Elizabeth. 

Whilst confined at Tutbury Castle Mary experienced quite 
enough of the “ tolerance and religious liberty ” accorded by the 
English queen and her officials to those who had the misfortune 
to become the inmates of royal dungeons. Here is an incident: 
A young Catholic gentleman, who was confined as a prisoner in 
the castle on account of his creed, was compelled to join in the 
services of the new form of religion. He indignantly refused, 
and Sir Ralph Sadler immediately had recourse to violence and a 
“curtailment of food”; but this barbarous mode of propagating 
religious opinions did not succeed, but only intensified the devo- 
tion for the ancient creed. 

Day by day Queen Mary saw from the windows of her apart- 
ment the unfortunate man dragged forcibly across the courtyard 
to take part in ceremonies forbidden by his religion and con- 
demned by his conscience. Powerless to protect, Queen Mary 
could only pity this unhappy victim of a so-called Christianity, 
who, rather than continue to do violence to his own conscience, 
resolved to put an end to his existence. The young gentleman 
strangled himself, and was found dead in his cell one morning. 
The jailers, with unprecedented brutality, suspended the lifeless 
body of the young man from the turret opposite the queen’s 
chambers, “as a warning to the popish captive and her ladies.’’ ¢ 

This horrible incident made a deep impression upon the 
Queen of Scots. Gloomy as her own prospects were at this 
time, she had resolved to write to Queen Elizabeth with respect 
to the cruel persecution of “a young gentleman of stainless char- 
acter, whose only crime had been to worship his Creator accord- 
ing to the faith of his forefathers, ani his own conscience.” In 
this letter Mary pointed out the shame and scandal to Christian- 
ity which the English government had caused, and that if her 
“ good cousin” pursued such a policy her name would be handed 
down to posterity covered with odium. Mary continued: “ Jesus 


* Green’s History of the English People, vol, ii, p. 298. 
+ Labanoff, vol. vi. p. 160 ; Queens of Scotland, vol. vii. 
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Christ never preached such principles as you have set forth as 
his. His principles were those of mldness, persuasion, and charity ; 
your mode of action is directly opposed to the New Testament.’* 
And again Mary Stuart writes: “ Human force should never be used 
in religion. God's truth comes inspired from heaven... . lf ever it 
come to pass that an open attack be made on me for my religion, 
I am perfectly ready, with the grace of God, to bow my neck be- 
neath the axe, that my blood may be shed before all Christendom ; 
and I should esteem it the greatest happiness to be the first to do 
so. I do not say this out of vain-glory while the danger is re- 
mote.” 

Upon these incidents Mr. Hosack remarks that, “as the most 
tolerant of European sovereigns, this was a subject upon which 
Queen Mary had a right to speak.” 

It is certain that, as the “ Head of the Church of England,” 
Elizabeth claimed unrestricted jurisdiction in her own realm, and 
the exclusive power to “alter or amend religion in whatever man- 
ner she thought proper,” warning the bishops “not to turn to 
the right or to the /eft without her special sanction.” + The Eng- 
lish queen adhered to this “ spiritual despotism,” as it was styled 
by a distinguished Puritan preacher, throughout her life, and 
found ministers unprincipled and wicked enough to carry out her 
policy—a policy in the equity of which she did not herself believe ; 
but, being the monarch of a party, she was compelled to a course 
of inconsistency and dishonesty. As the daughter of Henry 
VIII., however, dishonesty never annoyed her conscience, for des- 
potism and cruelty were the marked attributes of her family in- 
heritance. 

Amongst the many extraordinary assertions made by Mr. 
Froude concerning the Queen of Scots, he alleges that Philip of 
Spain “expressed considerable doubts as to whether Mary had 
any religion at all.” Philip’s letters to Queen Mary prove the 
high opinion he entertained of her religious sentiments. In one 
of his secret despatches to her, whilst she was confined at Fother- 
ingay Castle, Philip says: “ It is quite evident to the world that 
your cruel imprisonment and all the wrongs inflicted upon you 
are on account of your religion. ... 1f some active measures are 
not soon adopted to release you, it is quite clear they will take 


* Letter of Mary, Queen of Scots, to the Queen of England, Labanoff, vol. iv. ; Mary, Queen 
of Scots, and her Accusers, vol, ii. 

+ Elizabeth’s masculine-address to the bishops is still extant. It is well spiced with “ big 
oaths,” I may add that at fourteen the princess, then styled ‘‘Golden Eliza,” swore “‘ like a 
dicer,.” 
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your life. Then your name will descend to posterity as a martyr 
for our holy religion.” Truly said. Queen Mary’s imprisonment 
in England, and her judicial murder at Fotheringay Castle, were 
the results of personal malice on the part of Elizabeth and sec- 
tarian, selfish fear on the part of her advisers. No assertions, no 
amount of false reasoning on the part of Mr. Froude or those 
who adopt his views, can deny the fact that Mary Stuart died a 
martyr for her religion. 

I here quote a significant sentence from Mr. Hosack’s power- 
ful defence of Mary Stuart: “ The great and unpardonable crime of 
the Queen of Scots was her religion.” * Such is the judgment of a 
learned Scotch advocate and High-Kirk Protestant. 





A PSALM OF LIFE. 


“ WE suffer peace by pain and tribulation,” 
A Christian Father saith: 

One with those evils, through our acceptation, 
Is the sure peace of Faith. 


Permit the veiléd blessing, men, my brothers ! 
Not with discouraged mind, 

But, like companion-ships, cheer each the other’s 
Slow course against the wind— 


Strong in endurance, strong in mutual patience, 
Though opposition blare, 

And the more baffled, nobler the occasions 
To bear and to forbear! 


Be thoughtful. Light is broken in many prisms: 
Our minds are not alike. 

As brindled snakes lie coiled antagonisms— 
Oh! charm them, lest they strike. 


Be brave, be gentle. By the touch of mercy 
Life’s fairest grace is won. 

Be thou, whose young ire frets like Hotspur Percy, 
Serene as Washington. 


* Mary, Queen of Scots, and her Accusers, vol, ii, p. 118, second edition, 
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Let fable teach. The Pythian god wins pzan 
In fight, in fiery love; 

Chafes Neptune ; white calms of the empyréan 
Sit on the front of Jove! 


Peace one with pain! There is no contradiction. 
The storm’s moon may be pale, 

But she is patient, shining through affliction: 
So, true heart, never fail! 


Thou noble soul, in trial that not despondeth, 
Sing, soar in jubilant psalm ! 

Lo! above brows of saintly anguish roundeth 
The crown of saintliest calm. 


That crown was woven for St. Lawrence, broiling 
Upon his bed of coals. 

’Tis not less due the living and the toiling 
For earthlier martyr-goals. 


For God, who gave us stars, flowers, grandeurs, beauties, 
And his great day to come, 

Hath sometimes ordered that life’s manlier duties 
Are but one martyrdom. 


And there’s the crown! Oft, when the all-jarring thunder 
Is dumb in the typhoon, 

And the blown seas are chaos, a sweet wonder 
Breaks soft as morns in June— 


A ring of light, of pure rest, a salvation, 
In zenith of heaven’s cope; 

The mariner’s very hell of tribulation 
Hails the blue eye of Hope. 


Therefore be hopeful. O’er the storm-disc heaven 
Is radiant and serene, 

Over red battles, bickerings; a still even 
Shall fall on every scene, 


And pain and tribulation be no longer, 
To make your brows so wan. 
With every struggle grows the athlete stronger : 
Bear, brothers, bravely on! 
VOL, XXXIII—40 
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THE JACOBITE AND LATER CELTIC POETRY OF 
IRELAND. 


IF it is admitted, for the purpose of historical definition, that 
Turlogh O’Carolan was the last of the Irish bards, according to 
the epithet popularly associated with his name, it is not because 
he did not leave legitimate successors, who pursued the same 
method of life, sang on the same themes and in the same language, 
and rivalled him in genius, if not asa musician, as a poet. It was 
rather for Carolan’s social position and consideration, his claims . 


-of blood and family, his widespread fame, and the dignity which 


he maintained for himself and his profession, that he was marked 
as a descendant of the lofty race of bards who held places of 
honor in the courts of kings and chieftains, than for any absolute 
eclipse of the line of Celtic poets at his death or any period of 
barrenness to Irish poetic genius succeeding him. On the con- 
trary, the race of Celtic poets continued unbroken for more than 
a century after the date of his death in 1737, and has only been 
definitely extinguished within living memory. Neither was there 
any degeneration in genius in the Celtic singers who succeeded 
Carolan, for in fluency, fancy, and pathos, in strength and sweet- 
ness, the volume of later Celtic poetry includes some of the finest 
productions in the language, if no single poet produced an equal 
amount of verse or achieved an equal fame with the Last of the 
Bards. But as the circumstances of Carolan’s life, his wander- 
ings among a wide circle of patrons instead of being the append- 
age of a single court or the retainer of one great family, like his 
predecessors, and the admitted degeneracy of the tone and style 
of some of his verse to suit the altered quality and station of 
some of his entertainers, mark a descent from the ancient dignity 
of the bards in their best estate, there was a still more marked 
difference and degradation between, him and his followers, who 
ceased to be bards even by courtesy and became hedge-poets. 
Carolan was an honored guest among what remained of the 
Celtic aristocracy, and was an object of respectful curiosity and 
interest, as a relic of ancient days, among their Saxon neighbors, 
who felt the influence, even in decay, of a yet unextinguished 
native aristocracy, beaten but not humiliated,and undegraded by 
a long course of the stifling and crushing tyranny of the penal 
laws. But after him there is no record of any Celtic poet being 
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received at the tables of the great, either Irish or Saxon; and al- 
though we may imagine that some of the more national and patri- 
otic families welcomed the sound of the harp and the Celtic song 
from some wandering professor, the Irish minstrels became guests 
of the kitchen rather than the parlor of the castle or mansion- 
house, and were to be described as essentially poets of the pea- 
santry. The harp was discarded for the plebeian bagpipes or 
the violin, and the profession of musician was divorced from that 
of poet. The poet sang or recited his verses by the peasant’s 
hearth in the winter’s night, and in the group about the cabin 
door in the calm of the summer’s evening, or under the smoky 
rafters of the shebeen amid the joyous company of those who 
were at once his admirers and equals, and his reward was the 
“bite and sup” at the one or the shower of half-pence or the 
scoring-off of his reckoning at the other; and although something 
was lost of loftiness of theme from the worthiest pride and loy- 
alty of the bards, there was a more direct simplicity of language, 
and a more genuine air of sincerity than were to be found in the 
poetry whose chief staple was personal eulogy even when sin- 
cere, and of degrading sycophancy when false. They became 
more national in the sense of being direct representatives of the 
people, and, while retaining something of the inherited style of 
the bards, their songs were nearer to the heart and spirit of the 
people, whose lives they shared and whose sentiments they felt. 
The Irish are a strongly poetic people, and their circumstances 
were such as to induce them to seek the relief which it affords to 
national misfortune. Consequently there was a bulk and quan- 
tity of native Celtic poetry at this time, a considerable portion of 
which has been lost, but which the remains, in volume and 
value, show to have been equal to any peasant poetry of which 
we have knowledge. 

The condition of the Celtic population of Ireland during the 
eighteenth century was the most unfortunate, hopeless, and pro- 
scribed of any during their history. They had been finally 
crushed and conquered at the Boyne, and during the hundred 
years that followed it their history was one of continued and 
increasing oppression under the penal laws, whose indictment 
was framed in burning words by Burke as the most complete and 
perfect device for the degradation of a people ever invented by 
the wit of man. Their religion was proscribed, and its priests 
could only minister to,their flocks under the penalty of mutilation 
or death. Their industry was extinguished through the jealousy 
of English manufacturers, and the only markets that could be 
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found for even such a product as wool were through a daring and 
dangerous system of smuggling. Agriculture was in its crudest 
and poorest form, owing to the neglect and rapacity of the absen- 
tee landlords and the boisterous dissipation and extravagance of 
those who wasted their rents at home in every form of coarse 
profusion and idle sport. They were denied education, penal- 
ties being imposed on the sending of children to be educated 
abroad, and such provisions as were made by statute for the mainte- 
nance of schools at home being shamelessly neglected. The native 
language of the people was under a ban, and such literature as 
they had was as dependent upon oral preservation as if the art of 
printing had not been invented. Under these circumstances of 
oppression and degradation the tenacity with which the peo- 
ple clung to their ancient faith, the zeal with which they strove 
for education and cultivated learning, and the spirit with which 
they maintained their national literature were as remarkable as 
anything in history, and showed the undying vitality of the race, 
which rose to victorious self-assertion from such depression, and 
has partly achieved political equality and religious freedom. The 
priests, though proscribed with death and banishment, maintained 
the system of religious ministration fully and completely, and the 
fervency of faith, intensified by persecution, was never suffered to 
slacken for the want of authoritative exercise and abundant ser- 
vice. Baptism and burial went on as though priests were pro- 
tected and reverenced instead of being in peril of their lives, and 
Mass was said in the glens and in the secrecy of lonely cabins as 
though “ priest-hunters”’ were not stimulated by the wages of 
persecution. Hardly less zeal and devotion were shown in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Native schools were, for a time at least, 
forbidden, as well as chapels, but they were maintained in secret 
while it was necessary, and where they received a tacit toleration 
the lack of educational facilities from the government was made 
up from the voluntary contributions of the people, and the hedge- 
school flourished in the land. The language, which was despised 
and contemned, was maintained with fervor and affection, and 
was the only expression of the joys and sorrows of its people, the 
vehicle of poetry and the disguise of its patriotism. And the 
literature, which was denied preservation in printed books, was 
cherished with a fervor and tenacity in oral tradition and in 
manuscript in a manner that made it much more universal than 
any tincture of poetry or learning that prevailed among the 
peasantry of more fortunate lands. What survived to the late 
date, nearly a century after the death of Carolan, when the first 
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attempt was made to preserve and collect in books the native 
literature of Ireland, shows its quantity and gives evidence of its 
originality, spirit, and strength. 

The spirit of education and poetry was remarkably at one in 
this period. The history taught in the schools was not from 
English text-books, and, in fact, had little reference to the affairs 
of a hated race, but was to a great extent the traditionary record 
of Irish exploits which existed in most attractive form in the 
chronicles of the bards, or was told again in verse under the in- 
spiration of fervid feeling by the schoolmasters, most of whom 
were poets, and all of whom shared the national regard for po- 
etry. In the race of native poetsof this period there is scarcely 
one who was not a schoolmaster, and the prdfession which in our 
day is supposed to act in suppression of the muse was there its 
favorite. Poetry, if not taught, was honored in the hedge-school, 
and the master who had the highest repute as a poet attracted 
the most profitable collection of pupils and found eligible situa- 
tions at will in his usually vagabond career.. The hedge-school, 
as it existed in our own day, has been frequently and graphically 
described, and the lament expressed that something of its spirit 
and humor, as well as the “ unpracticality ” of its learning, has van- 
ished with the barren common sense of the National schools. The 
picture is vital, in the pages of native and foreign observers of Irish 
life, of the group of ragged, bright-eyed, quick-witted, and eager 
urchins squatted under the sheltered side of a hedge in summer 
weather, or poring over their “read-a-made-aisies ” on the rude 
forms of the turf-built cabin, half hollowed into a bank, in winter, 
while the magisterial teacher, in rusty swallowtail and small- 
clothes, with his Caroline hat on one side of his intellectual brow 
and a huge ferula in significant byplay, expounded the “ humani- 
ties’ with alternate jocosity and grandiloquence. This is. its 
humorous side and in its more degenerate days, when hard ne- 
cessity had substituted English for Irish as the language of in- 
struction, and something of earnestness and all of romance had 
disappeared with the cultivation of an historic and proscribed 
literature which had shrunk from the school to the fireside. No 
picture of the native school remains, and we must imagine it as 
best we may, with all the native humor undisguised and untinc- 
tured with absurdity in struggling with an unfamiliar means of 
expression ; with more spirit, as the substance of the teaching was 
so largely Ireland’s glory ; with teachers of a higher grade if of less 
learning, inasmuch as they were either genuine poets or familiar 
with poetry; with more of earnestness, as proscription, if not an 
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actual danger, was still in the air, and, if possible, more rags and 
poverty, as evinced in the anecdote of a Scotch traveller in the lat. 
ter part of the last century, who saw a hedge-school in a grave- 
yard making use of the gravestones to work out their problems 
in arithmetic.* The teachers of these schools were the authors 
of almost all the later Celtic poetry of Ireland, and the lives of 
those whose careers are known to us present as remarkable a 
similarity as those of the Elizabethan dramatists or the Grub 
Street authors of Pope and Johnson’s time. It may be readily 
imagined that the rewards of authorship were by no means great, 
nor the worldly circumstances of its professors flourishing. The 
rewards of the hedge-schoolmaster in his later day were in a 
great measure “ in kind’’—potatoes, buttermilk, and turf being the 
staples, and flitches of bacon and chickens the extraordinaries— 
and could not have been any better when the people were even 
poorer and more destitute. Whiskey we may imagine in plenty, 
as the gaugers were fewer and the excise chiefly aname; nor was 
a condition of habitual elevation held to be any drawback to the 
imparting of learning, but rather the contrary, as Carleton says 
that it was in his remembrance.t Otherwise we may believe the 
hedge-schoolmaster was rewarded with little of what he doubt- 
less called the pecuniam, and the poet with less, and that in inde- 
pendence and wealth he was below rather than above the ave- 
rage of the peasantry, except for the abundance of drink. The 
greater proportion of those whom we know anything about had 
been sent abroad to be educated for the priesthood, as it was na- 
tural that a bright youth should be, and as it is now one of the 
highest ambitions of the Irish peasant to send a son to Maynooth. 
But from some escapade or an incurably mercurial disposition, or 
other unfitness, the church-doors were closed to them, and they 
naturally made the only other market for their education and 
became schoolmasters. The poverty and the risks of their pro- 
fession, the cheapness of its establishment, and its temptations to 
irregularity, combined with a mercurial temperament, the de- 
mand resulting from popularity, and the occasional inconve- 
niences produced by a too free use of satire, inevitably induced a 
vagrant, improvident, and Bohemian existence, and the majority 
of them spent their lives in a continual if not very wide circle of 
wanderings—that is to say, seldom going beyond the boundaries 
of their fame in their native province. They were welcome at 
every peasant’s hearth and in every shebeen, and besides had 


* Sketches of the Native Irish, By Christopher Andersen, 
t Tales and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. By William Carleton, 
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a sort of Freemasonry which made them free with each other 
in rivalry or discipleship, and claimed to be a guild, with 
its meetings and congresses, where all the poets of a province 
would assemble and cap verses, reproducing after their fashion 
the ancient gatherings of the bards at Tara. Notable meetings 
of this kind are reported as late as the end of the last century at 
Charleville and Bandon. Besides their higher functions as the 
preservers of the national spirit in song, they were the satirists 
of rustic society—being especially severe upon the niggardly and 
mean—the troubadours of the neighboring beauties, and occasion- 
ally, although only occasionally, the eulogists of some wealthier 
patron. That so much that is noble, impassioned, and patriotic in 
sentiment, so refined and poetic in imagery, and so pure in tone 
was produced under such conditions of life is remarkable, and 
it shows that the degradation was in circumstances and not in 
spirit, and is likewise evidence of the strength of character, in- 
telligence, and innate virtue of the people whom they addressed. 
In particular in the freedom from sensuality and license of every 
form there is no peasant poetry in the world fit to stand compa- 
rison with the Irish. 

The name of Donogh Mac Con Mara—or Macnamara, as the 
name is commonly abbreviated—surnamed Ruadh, or the Red, is 
among the best known of the hedge-poets, as he was one of the 
most prolific and long-lived, and his career may be considered as 
fairly typical of his associates. He wasa native of Cratloe, in the 
county of Clare, and made his appearance in the county of Wa- 
terford about the year 1738, having been expelled from a foreign 
seminary, to which he had been sent to be educated for the 


' priesthood, on account of some escapade resulting from his irre- 


claimably mercurial disposition. He established a hedge-school 
at Knockbee, in the parish of Sliable Cua, a district between 
Clonmel and Dungarvan, in company with one William Moran, 
a brother poet. Here the pair flourished until, according to tra- 
dition, their academy was set on fire and burned down by a 
spited young woman whose frailties one or the other had satirized, 
although it is about as hard to comprehend how that catastrophe 
could have happened to the ordinary hedge school-house of turf 
as to a stone-yard. However, the pair separated, and Macna- 
mara was next heard of keeping a school in the barony of Imo- 
kelly, near Youghal, and next at Middlethird, inthe county of Wa- 
terford: Here, having made up his mind to emigrate to Ame- 
rica, he was fitted out by the generosity of his friends and pa- 
trons, and embarked in a vessel at Passage, which was driven 
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back into port to escape a French frigate, and Macnamara re. 
turned and resumed his occupation in the place he had left. He 
produced a mock heroic poem on his voyage in imitation of the 
4ineid, entitled “ An April Fool’s Tale,” containing a good deal 
of the classical spirit, and of which the following is a specimen, 
describing the shout of Charon: 


“ He lifted up his voice ; he raised a howl and yell 
That shook the firmament as from some vast bell ; 
Awakened one grand peal that roused the depths of hell.” 


He made a more successful attempt at emigration later, and 
settled some time in St. John’s, Newfoundland, crossing the At- 
lantic three times in the course of his long life, also for a time 
keeping a school in Hamburg, where he wrote one of the several 
popular songs, under the title of “ The Fair Hills of Erin.” He fin- 
ally returned to Ireland, and, having become blind, was supported 
during the closing years of his life by a rate-in-aid levied by his 
brother school-teachers on their pupils. He died in 1814 and 
was buried in Newtown churchyard, near Kilmacthomas, in the 
county of Waterford. Macnamara, like some of his fellows, had 
a considerable tincture of classical learning, as was evinced by a 
Latin elegy composed on the death of his brother-bard, Owen 
Ruadh O'Sullivan, which has been preserved. His Irish poetry, in 
theme and style, does not differ from that of his associates, unless 
in displaying more of a humorous and satiric spirit. 

Of similar life, character, and attainments was John Clarach 
MacDonnell, 1691-1754, who wrote one of the most spirited of the 
Jacobite songs, “A Vision of Ireland,” and proposed to translate 
Homer into Irish, which has since been done by Archbishop Mac- 
Hale. Among the other more notable poets of this era were Owen 
Ruadh O'Sullivan, who followed the avocations of potato-digger 
and pedagogue, having for his circuit the counties of Cork, Kerry, 
and Limerick, and being a sort of Irish Burns in his popularity 
with the rustic beauties and his jovial habits, like his prototype 
not escaping the public reprobation of the church; William Dad/ 
O’ Heffernan, “the Blind,” a native of the hamlet of Shronehill, 
Tipperary ; John O’Tuomy, surnamed “the Gay,” a native of 
Croome, Limerick, who kept a house of call, free to his brother 
poets, in Mungret Street in the city of Limerick, until his popu- 
larity and hospitality compelled him, like them, to take to the 
road; Andrew Magrath, called the Mangavie Sugach, or “ Merry 
Dealer,” also a native of Limerick and a particular friend of 
O’Tuomy’s, the author of the original song, “The Pretty Girl 
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Milking her Cow”; Egan O'Reilly, a native of the county of 
Cavan; the Rev. William English, who spent a portion of his 
life as a schoolmaster at Castletownroche, in the county of Cork, 
and afterward took religious orders, and died in 1778 in the convent 
of Augustinian friars in the city of Cork (he was the author of the 
beautiful song known as “Cashel of Munster,” perhaps the finest 
gem of this period); Timothy O’Sullivan, Peter O’Dornin, William 
Cotter, Maurice Griffin, and others, of whose lives nothing but 
vague tradition survives, but of whom it may be said almost uni- 
versally that they were hedge schoolmasters and poets. In addi- 
tion to the poems whose authors are known, there is also a con- 
siderable number of single pieces, some of them the best that have 
been preserved, which have no record or connection beyond their 
existence or local origin. Much of this poetry has in all probabil- 
ity perished, and of what remains the correctness is frequently 
doubtful. No collections were made until the race of Celtic 
poets was well-nigh extinct, and many of the songs were not in 
writing at all and were taken down from oral recitation. The 
first collection of any importance was the well-known Hardiman’s 
Minstrelsy. of Ireland, published in 1837, with conventional 
and imperfect translations by Thomas Furlong, although Miss 
Brooke is entitled to the credit of first introducing the treasures 
of Irish poetry to English readers in her Religues of Ancient 
Irish Poetry. Later collections were made by John O'Daly, an 
Irish scholar and publisher of Dublin, who published 7he Poets 
and Poetry of Munster, the first series translated by James Clar- 
ence Mangan and the second series by Dr. George Sigerson, and 
The Reliques of Irish Jacobite Poetry, with translations by Ed- 
ward Walsh. Neither was or professed to be complete, and, with 
all the attention bestowed on the bardic remains of Ireland by 
Irish scholars and literary societies, but comparatively little has 
been done to rescue the later and more humble but not less in- 
teresting and valuable minstrelsy. 

There is a marked and striking contrast between the tone, 
style, and personal loyalty of the Irish and Scotch Jacobite poetry, 
produced both by the different circumstances and the different 
temperaments and genius of the tworaces. Taking it all together, 
there is no body of native poetry in the world which surpasses 
the Scotch Jacobite songs in the fervor of personal devotion 
called out by the presence of the Pretender, his hopes and mis- 
fortunes, and “ Bonnie Prince Charlie” is enshrined with a halo 
of pathetic verse that makes his figure vital and resplendent and 
will keep his memory green so long as Scotch poetry exists. He 
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appealed to the hearts of the people, and was taken home to them 
with the sympathy both of national pride and the influence of 
hereditary loyalty, intensified by a winning personal presence. 
There is little, or rather none, of this personal feeling in the Irish 
Jacobite poetry. In fact, the Stuarts were not, as there was no 
reason that they should be, favorites with the Celtic people of 
Ireland. The one under whom they made their last struggle for 
independence lost the decisive battle by his cowardice, and fled 
from the kingdom with a precipitation that earned him an un- 
savory nickname. They were representatives of the alien rule 
at their best; and although circumstances made them for a time 
the rallying-points for the cause of independence, their purposes 
were never really at one with those of the Irish people, and they 
never would have reigned in peace over a thoroughly Celtic Ire- 
land. After the flight of James II. none of them personally 
visited Ireland to attract any personal devotion, nor was the 
hope of freedom completely. associated with their fortunes. 
Therefore, instead of a direct personality, as in the Scotch, the 
Stuarts appear in the Irish Jacobite poetry as vague impersona- 
tions of the unknown hero who was to come from across the 
seas to rescue Ireland and set three crowns upon her brow, and 
whose attributes and lineage were those of a descendant of the 
ancient Irish princes rather than of the royal family of England. 
Even the name of the Pretender seldom appears in Irish Jacobite 
poetry; and although he is obviously alluded to, it is rather in 
the light of allegory than of fact. Allegory is, indeed, the staple 
of the Irish patriotic poetry of this period. 

The prevailing form and subject of the great mass of these 
poems was the personification of Erin as a beautiful and forlorn 
woman, whom the poet meets in some lonely glen or on the side 
of a moonlit rath, and whom he addresses with some confusion of 
classic mythology and Irish historical tradition, to ask if she is 
Helen or Dido, or Naisi or Deirdre (ancient Irish heroines), and 
who tells him that she is none of these, but Erin, who laments the 
rule of the stranger and promises the advent of the hero who will 
release her from her bondage and drive the tyrants into the sea. 
Frequently she retains the disguise of the name of a human mistress 
and is called Roisin Dubh—the Little Black Rose—Kathlin ni h-Ul- 
lachan, or Gré ni Mhaile, or some other appellation well known to 
personify Ireland, and her deliverer is spoken of as “ The Fair- 
Haired Youth,” “ The Blackbird,” “ The Merchant's Son,” “ The 
Green Linnet,” or by some other allegorical title—a habit of 
which frequent traces can be found in the later street-ballads, the 
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names being applied to the young Napoleon, O’Connell, and even 
to Marshal MacMahon. Many of the personifications of Erin in 
the form of a young and desolate woman were of great beauty 
and vividness. There was a great similarity in the epithets, as is 
common in peasant poetry, and the poets not only copied each 
other, or at least followed a prevailing fashion, but derived much 
of their imagery and description in direct descent from the early 
bards. The model was a national one, and the distinctive features 
of Irish beauty were reproduced in the typical and glorified re- 
presentative. The coolun, or head of abundant tresses, was en- 
dearingly and beautifully described, sometimes as the sunny rays 
of golden curls, and sometimes, and more nationally, as cean dubh 
dheelish—the dear black head. The brow of waxen and radiant 
fairness, the pencilled eyebrows, and the eyes of gray-blue with a 
light from the translucent wave, which the poets did not hesitate 
to describe with an adjective whose literal translation is green, 
were alluded to; but perhaps the most frequent as well as most 
brilliant and graceful compliments were paid to the roseate bloom 
so particularly the attribute of Irish beauty, which was com- 
pared to the apple-blossom, the red hawthorn-berry, and the 
radiance of the lily lit by the crimson rays of the sunset. The 
fair bosom recalled the breast of the swan, the thorn-blossom, and 
the summer cloud. The tones of “the bird-voiced lady gay ” re- 
called the thrush or the blackbird in the hedge, the cuckoo in the 
glen, or the lark inthe morning sky. Her fair fingers were skilled 
in embroidery, and for the whole lovely and blooming creature 
there was no comparison so beautiful and frequent as that of the 
bough of apple-blossoms, or “the branch of bloom.” This per- 
sonification of the nation in the form of a beautiful and melancholy 
woman is common with oppressed nations, as may be seen in Po- 
lish and Servian poetry, and may have been the effect of the 
necessity of disguise, enabling the minstrel to express his patriotic 
devotion as though a love-song to an earthly mistress, and thus 
deceiving the ear of the alien oppressor, while reaching with 
doubled and poetic force that of the native and friend. If some- 
thing is lost in energy and directness, much is gained in beauty, 
delicacy, and charm of fancy, and the personification is particular- 
ly appropriate to the expression of lamentation, of long-delayed 
and doubtful hope, and almost despairing faithfulness, which 
make so much of the expression of a long-oppressed and heavily- 
burdened race. A tone of melancholy, in spite of the strength of 
expressed confidence and the vigor of determination, is as charac- 
teristic of the native Irish poetry of this period as of Irish music, 
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and there is very little where it is not apparent. The following 
is a fair specimen of the tone and sentiment of Irish Jacobite 
poetry, except that it is not in the form of the visions we have de- 
scribed. It is by John Clarach McDonnell and was translated 
by Edward Walsh : 


THE CRUEL, BASE-BORN TYRANT. 


What withered the pride of my vigor? 
The lowly-sprung tyrant train 

That rule all our border with rigor, 
And ravage the fruitful plain. 

Yet once, when the war-trumpet'’s rattle 
Aroused the wild clansman’s wrath, 

They, heartless, abandoned the battle 
And fled the fierce foeman’s path. 


The loved ones my life would have nourished 
Are foodless, and bare, and cold ; 

My flocks by the fountain that flourished 
Decay on the mountain wold. 

Misfortune my temper is trying, 
This raiment no shelter yields, 

And, chief o’er my evils undying, . 
The tyrant that rules my fields. 


Alas! on the red hill where perished 
The offspring of heroes proud 
The virtues our forefathers cherished 
Lie palled in their blood-stained shroud. 
And oh! for one hero avenger 
With aid o’er the heaving main 
To drive from Clar Fola* the stranger 
And sever his bondage chain. 

The love-songs, pure and simple, of this period express more 
of the directness of passion, and do not indulge in the amplifica- 
tion of description and elaborate compliment of the allegorical 
personifications. These are more direct from the heart, and are 
sometimes oriental in their fervorand abruptness. The lover falls 
from a rhapsody over the fair one’s charms, which confound him 
and make the candles swim upon the board, to sudden woe at the 
thought of his poverty or his coming exile, and despair comes 
with his empty glass. Very seldom does he sing of the full frui- 
tion of happiness, or even of the flush of temporary elysium, such 


* Clar Fola, or Fodla's Plain, one of the many names of Ireland. 
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as is to be found in the songs of Burns and other Scotch poets, 
and his note is almost always one of melancholy and disappoint- 
ment. He has a proper pride in himself and his genius, but 
recognizes as almost inevitable that his circumstances and his 
habits make the attainment of his wishes impossible, and that 
the object of his devotion is destined for another and a more for- 
tunate mate. The following is the beautiful and well-known 
“Cashel of Munster,” or, as it is sometimes entitled, “ Clar Bog 
Deal ”’—the Soft Deal Board—by William English; the transla- 
tion is by Sir Samuel Ferguson: 


CASHEL OF MUNSTER. 


I'd wed you without herds, or money, or rich array, 

And I'd wed you on a dewy morning or on a day-dawn gray. 

My bitter woe it is, love, that we are not far away 

In Cashel town, though the bare deal board were our marriage-bed this day. 


O fair maid! remember the green hillside ; 

Remember how I hunted about the valleys wide ; 

Time now has worn me; my locks are turned to gray ; 

The year is scarce and I am poor, but send me not, love, away ! 


Oh! deem not my blood is of base strain, my girl; 
Oh! deem not my birth was as the birth of a churl 
Marry me and prove me, and say soon you will 
That noble blood is written on my right side still. 


My purse holds no red gold, no coin of the silver white, 

No herds are mine to drive through the long twilight. 

But the pretty girl that would take me, all bare though I be and lone, 
Oh! I'd take her with me kindly to the County Tyrone. 


O my girl! I can see ‘tis in trouble you are, 

And, O my girl! I see tis your people’s reproach you bear. 
“lam a girl in trouble for his sake with whom I fly, 

And oh! may no other maiden know such reproach as I.” 


The subject of the following song was one John O’Dee,a 
blacksmith living near Youghal, as locally famous for skill as the 
great Parra Gow himself, while his marriage with the handsomest 
farmer's daughter in the parish was looked upon as the wedding 
of Venus and Vulcan, besides particularly affecting the unfortu- 
nate poet. Its author’s name was Pierce Fitzgerald, and the 
translation is by Dr. George Sigerson: 
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SHAUN O’DEE. 


I ne’er believed the story, 
Prophetic bard, you sung, 

How Vulcan, swarth and hoary, 
Won Venus, fair and young, 
Till I saw my Pearl of Whiteness 

By kindred forced to be, 
In her robes of snowy brightness, 
The bride of Shaun O’Dee. 


I ne’er thought God, the holy, 
A bridal would allow . 

Where Mammon spurs them solely 
To crown her drooping brow. 

“ The richest weds the rarest”: 
That truth, alas! I see, 

Since my snowy pearl and fairest 
Is bride to Shaun O’Dee. 


Were I like most, ere morrow 
A dire revenge I’d take, 

And in his grief and sorrow 
My burning anguish slake ; 

For gloom o’ershades my brightness— 
Oh! woe’s my heart to see 

Her form of snowy whiteness 
Embraced by Shaun O’Dee. 


The misfortunes of criminal affection are seldom the themes 
of Irish poetry, ancient or modern. The female purity of the 
Irish race has always been remarkable, and, although it some- 
times happened that an unfortunate creature received the curses 
of her kindred, and was driven from her home to huddle from 
the storm under the hedge, the comparative rarity of such trage- 
dies in Irish poetry is in remarkable contrast to that of other 
nations. One or fwo are to be found in the verse of this period, 
and among them one so dramaticand remarkable that we venture 
to close our selections on this theme with it. Its author is un- 
known, but it is credited to the province of Ulster. The transla- 
tion, or paraphrase, is by Dr. George Sigerson: 


MAIRE NI MILLEOIN. 


“ Will you come where golden furze I mow, 
Mo Mhaire ni Milleoin ?” 

“To bind for you I'd gladly go, 
My Bliss on Earth, mine own. 
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To chapel, too, I would repair, 

Though not to aid my soul in prayer, 

But just to gaze with rapture where 
You stand, mo buchal ban.” * 


“Will you rove the garden glades with me, 
O Flower of Maids, alone ?” 
“What wondrous scenes therein to see, 
My Bliss on Earth, mine own?” 
“ The apples from green boughs to strike, 
To watch the trout leap from the lake, 
And caress‘a pretty céz/in t like 
Mo Maire ni Milleoin.” 


“ Will you seek with me the dim church aisle 
O Mhaire ni Milleoin ?” 

“ What pleasant scenes to see the while, 
My Bliss on Earth, mine own?” 

“ We'd list the chanting voice and prayer 

Of foreign pastor chanting there ; 

Oh! we'd finish the marriage with my fair 
White flower of maids alone.” 


She sought the dim church aisle with me, 
My Bliss on Earth, most fair! 

She sought the dim church aisle with me,,. 
O grief! O burning care! 

I plunged my glittering, keen-edged blade 

In the bosom of that loving maid, 

’Till gushed her heart’s blood, warm and red, 
Down on the cold ground there. 


“ Alas! what deed is this you do, 

My Bliss on Earth, mo stor }— 
What woful deed is this you do, 

O youth whom I adore! 
Ah! spare our child and me, my love, 
And the seven lands of earth I'll rove 
Ere cause of grief to you I prove 

For ever—ever more.” 


I bore her to the mountain peak, 
The Flower of Maids, so lone! 

I bore her to the mountain bleak, 
My thousand woes! mo vrone§ 

I cast my cota | round her there, 

And ’mid the murky mists of air 

I fled with bleeding feet and bare 
From Maire ni Milleoin. 


* Mo buchal b4n—my fair-haired youth. 


t Catiin—young girl. 
{Mo stor—my treasure, § Mo vrone—my sorrow. 


| Cota—great-coat. 
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The only other form of verse remaining to be considered, ex- 
cept the local satires, most of which have perished, is the lamenta- 
tion. These do not form nearly so large a quantity in the poetry 
of this period as in the bardic era, and have lost something of 
their strength with the loftiness of theme associated with the 
mourning for the death of a chief in battle or in exile, who was 
not only the head of a noble line and the object of affection to a 
wide circle, but one with whose fall the hopes of the nation were 
darkened. The strength, vigor, and intensity of the bardic lamen- 
tations have been marked ; and although those of a later date are 
not without the eloquence of grief peculiar to the Irish race, they 
are more domestic in theme, and rather seens for the loved one 
taken from the hearthstone than lamentations for the prop of a 
nation, the dignity of whose death or the remembrance of whose 
exploits gave a dignity to grief. Such odes as that to Hugh 
McGuire, or the Lamentation for the Princes of Tyrone and Tyr- 
connell, are not to be found in the later Celtic poetry, and they 
are rather the wail of a father for the prop of his age, whosolaces 
his grief by the recapitulation of his virtues and beauty, the heen 
of a mother over the body of her fair-haired girl, and such cir- 
cumstances of purely domestic pathos. Some of them contain 
passages of great beauty, vividness, and eloquence that seem 
wrung from the very heart of grief. Among the most remarka- 
ble is a lamentation of Felix McCarthy over the bodies of his 
infant children, which, however, is too long for quotation. A poem 
entitled “ The Fisherman’s Keen for his Sons,” supposed to have 
been written by a fisherman named O’Donoghue, of Affadown, or 
Roaring Water, on the western coast of the County Cork, for his 
three sons and son-in-law, who were drowned, was translated by 
Lady Fitzsimon, a daughter of O'Connell, and is of great beauty 
and pathos. Among the best known is “ The Lament over the 
Ruins of the Abbey of Timoleague,” by John O’Cullane, translated 
by Sir Samuel Ferguson. We give a specimen from “ A Lament 
for Kilcash,” written by a student named Lane, who had been 
educated by Lady Ireagh, on the death of his patroness. The 
translation is by James Clarence Mangan, and, while it exhibits 
his occasional marvellous felicity and sweetness of versification, 
is marred by the occasional prosiness and crudeness that is to 
be found in some of his work : 


No more on a summer day sunny 

Shall I hear the thrush sing from his lair, 
No more see the bee bearing honey 

At noon through the odorous air; 
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Hushed now in the thicket so shady, 
The dove hath forgotten her call, 

And mute in her grave lies the lady 
Whose voice was the sweetest of all. 


There is mist on thy woods and thy meadows ; 
The sun appears shorn of his beams; 
Thy gardens are shrouded in shadows, 
And the beauty is gone from thy streams ; 
The hare has forsaken his cover; 
The wild fowl is lost to the lake; 
Desolation hath shadowed thee over, 
And left thee all brier and brake. 


Such were the lives and characteristics of the later Celtic 
poets and poetry of Ireland. They are less known than they 
should be, even to Irish scholars, and if half the pains had been 
taken to rescue the Jacobite and peasant poetry of Ireland that 
there has been with that of Scotland it would not be less in 
quantity or in value, although different in expression and charac- 
teristics. 





CHAMBERS OF THE SAINTS. 


“‘ The chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heav’n.” 
—YOUNG, 


Amonc the places of deep religious interest at Rome are the 
cells or chambers once occupied by the saints and now converted 
into oratories. Some of them have been left in all their primi- 
tive simplicity. Others are gilded and frescoed, and hung with 
rich silks and paintings. But all of them are of the most touch- 
ing character, and no one with a spark of religious enthusiasm 
can enter them unmoved. We found it delightful to visit them 
when they were solitary, with nothing to disturb our impres- 
sions, and pray where the saints once prayed, kneeling where 
they knelt, on the same cold stones, before the Madonna they 
loved or the figure of Christ that was clasped in their dying 
hands. How strange it seemed to press our feet on the very 
pavement once trod by those whom we had invoked with awe in 
the sacred recesses of the far-off churches of the New World, to 
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open one door after another their saintly hands once touched, to 
lay hold, as it were, on the ladder by which they ascended to 
heaven, and to breathe the fragrance they left on this lower air. 
Every week we discovered a new spot thus hallowed: 


“ Beyond 
Each chamber, touched by holy mem’ry’s wand 
Another opes, more beautiful and rare, 
And thou in each art kneeling down in prayer, 
From link to link of that mysterious chain 
Seeking for Christ.” 


These rooms should also be visited on the day of their saint's 
festival, when they are illuminated and adorned with flowers, 
relics are exposed, the walls draped, and the, floors strewn with 
green leaves, such as the bay and box, after the Roman custom, 
giving an odor of freshness and, as it were, of a new life. There 
is a succession of religious functions and a stream of visitors of 
all classes. Everything wears an aspect of joyous festivity. It 
is the true birthday of the saints—the day on which they entered 
a higher, truer life. 

Among the most interesting of these rooms are those of St. 
Ignatius de Loyola, the illustrious founder of the Jesuits. He is 
a saint of every land. Spain gave him birth. In France he pre- 
pared himself for his work and met his first associates. Rome 
set its seal on his mission. Every part of the world has expe- 
rienced his influence and been watered by the blood of his fol- 
lowers. His rooms, still preserved intact, are in the religious 
house of the Gest, now appropriated by the Italian government 
and used as a barrack, with the exception of these sacred rooms. 
They are four in number, and entered from a loggia covered 
with frescoes of the life of St. Ignatius by Pozzi, a lay brother of 
the order, celebrated for his skill in perspective, who lived in the 
eighteenth century. In the antechamber are doors, a fire-place, 
and a window of the saint’s time. This opens into a small room 
where St. Ignatius wrote the Constitutions of his order. Here 
the Holy Spirit descended upon him like a flame. Opposite the 
altar is a statue of him clothed in sacerdotal garments he used to 
wear—berretta, amice, stole, an alb of coarse lace, gray with age, 
and a white chasuble that became dilapidated by time and was 
repaired by the Archduchess Mary Anne of Austria in the year 
1800. The door is worm-eaten, but protected from the more 
wholesale devastations of relic-hunters by a wire netting. There 
is a small balcony before the window, as in the saint’s time. He 
loved to come here to breathe the pure air and look up at the 
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sky, and would often exclaim : “ How vile the earth appears when 
” The buildings are now so close 
that you can only see a patch of blue sky. In this cell died Lay- 
nez, the second general of the order. 

The antechamber also opens into a room in which two saints 
died—St. Ignatius and St. Francis Borgia, third general of the 
Society. _ It must not be supposed there were any of the elegan- 
ces of the modern esthetic divine in their room, though the for- 
mer spent his youth at the proud court of Spain, and the latter 
was the Duke of Gandia and a kinsman of the Emperor Charles 
V. There were no luxurious arm-chairs or sofas, or soft raiment, 
or rich carpets, or rare knick-knacks. A bed, a table, a chair or 
two, composed the furniture of their austere cell, and of what 
character may be seen from the simple pine chest against the 
wall that belonged to St. Ignatius. The room is low and narrow, 
with only one window. The walls, in their time bare, are now 
hung with crimson damask and paintings, giving a rich effect ; 
but, as in all the rooms, the beams across the ceiling are left un- 
painted. The spot is pointed out where St. Ignatius breathed 
his last, July 31, 1556, with the holy name of Jesus on his lips—the 
name borne and glorified by his order. Here is the same door 
by which he entered and left the room ; the same brick tiles pave 
the floor. On the wall is the solemn covenant by which he and 
his first companions bound themselves to live under the holy 
vows of evangelical perfection, signed by himself, St. Francis 
Xavier, Laynez, Salmeron, Bobadilla, and all those first patriarchs 
of the order. The altar in the room has on it the same stone 
of sacrifice which St. Ignatius used, and there is the painting of 
the Holy Family before which he often officiated, and which he 
wished to have beside his bed when dying. Here St. Charles 
Borromeo offered his first Mass. St. Francis de Sales said Mass 
here several times when in Rome. St. Vincent de Paul came 
here to pray. St. Philip Neri frequently came here to hold con- 
verse with St. Ignatius, who was his intimate friend. St. Francis 
Borgia, who occupied this room several years, here received St. 
Stanislaus Kostka into the order. St. Aloysius was afterwards 
received here by Claudius Aquaviva, fifth general of the order. 
From the walls look down the saintly faces—all authentic por- 
traits—of St. Philip Neri, St. Francis Borgia, St. Charles Borro- 
meo, St. Francis de Sales, the noble face of St. Ignatius himself : 
a face which St. Philip Neri said was resplendent with celestial 
light reflecting the interior beauty of his soul, and which no 
painter could ever produce an exact likeness of, because no hu- 
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man art could depict the heavenly beauty of his expression. It 
is also interesting to examine the autograph letters of these 
saints which, with others written by St. Francis Hieronymo, St. 
John de Britto, Blessed Alfonso Rodriguez, etc., hang framed on 
the walls. 

The next room used to be occupied by Fra Giovanni Paolo, 
St. Ignatius’ attendant. It is now used asa sacristy. Here and 
in an adjoining room are some memorials of the Venerable Pig- 
natelli, and the mitre, doctor’s toga, and hair-shirt worn by the 
Ven. Cardinal Bellarmin, both of whom were Jesuits. There is 
also a portrait of St. Ignatius as a knight, clad in armor, pre- 
sented by his family after his death, and a Madonna that be- 
longed to St. Veronica Giuliani, a saint to whom all tribulations 
and sufferings were as jewels and precious stones. Here, too, is 
the parasol carried by St. Francis Xavier when admitted to an 
audience by the Emperor of Japan. 

Few rooms in the world combine so many sacred memories 
as these, or where such vast schemes of divine charity were or- 
ganized, embracing the whole world and still exercising a 
powerful influence. No one can visit them without being pro- 
foundly impressed. 

The body of St. Ignatius is enshrined in the Gesu, one of the 
largest and most magnificent churches in Rome, built for his or- 
der by Cardinal Alexander Farnese. Its walls are of white mar- 
ble veined with yellow, its pillars of gia/lo antico, its pavement of 
great marble slabs, and its arches covered with Baciccio’s won- 
derful painting of the “ Triumph of the Holy Name of Jesus.” 
The high altar is made of marble from the Indies, and above, 
framed by splendid columns of giad/o antico, is a painting of the 
Circumcision, by Muziano. High up at the sides are the 
tombs of Cardinal Bellarmin and the Ven. Pignatelli. In the 
south transept, beneath Carlo Maratta’s “ Death of St. Francis 
Xavier,” is the right hand of that saint—the hand that baptized so 
many thousand converts in the East—preserved in a reliquary of 
silver gilt that is kept in an oval cabinet supported by an angel 
of bronze. 

In the north transept is the chapel of St. Ignatius, with col- 
umns encrusted with lapis-lazuli and a pavement of the choicest 
marbles. Beneath the altar ina shrine of bronze * reposes the 


* The bodies of the saints at Rome are not, strictly speaking, in shrines like those to be 
seen further north, such as St, Augustine’s at Pavia, St. Peter Martyr's at Milan, St. Germaine 
Cousin’s at Pibrac, etc,, but are generally in sepulchral urns beneath an altar, so that the priest, 
when officiating, actually says Mass on the tombs of the saints, as in the days of the catacombs. 
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great Loyola, around whom twenty-five lamps are continually 
burning. Above the shrine, ina niche, is his statue, robed, as if 
for the altar, in a chasuble of silver set with precious stones. This 
niche is usually veiled by a painting, by Pozzi, of Christ appear- 
ing to St: Ignatius on his way to Rome, saying: “ Ego vobis Rome 
propitius ero,” but the statue is always exposed on festivals. At 
the sides are reliefs of the “ Triumph of the Faith over False 
Doctrines,” and above is the holy Trinity, in which the Eternal 
Father holds an enormous globe of lapis-lazuli. 

A door on one side of the altar opens into a little domed cha- 
pel, dim, solemn, secluded, and covered with beautiful paintings. 
Here hangs the Madonna della Strada from an ancient chapel on 
this very spot where St. Ignatius often went to pray. 

When this church is adorned for a high festival, the holy 
Name of Jesus in a garland of fire, lamps burning around the 
tomb of St. Ignatius, the jewelled right arm of St. Francis Xa- 
vier gleaming ’mid numerous lights on the opposite altar, the 
walls glowing with rich hangings and polished marbles, and the 
arches resounding with music, it seems a veritable foretaste of 
the glory of the church triumphant. 


The rooms of St. Francesca Romana are opened to the public 
on her festival in March. The Ponziano palace, in which she 
passed, her married life and where she died, is now a house of re- 
treat for young men, called the Casa dei Esercizii Pii, founded 
during the pontificate of Pius VII. Retreats used to be given 
here several times a year to the soldiers of the papal army, and 
in the chapel hang medals and crosses, as well as stilettos and 
poniards, left as a pledge of their vows. This house is in the 
Tfastevere, not far from the Ponte Rotto of historic renown, in 
a street parallel with the Tiber. Here, on St. Frances’ day, the 
rooms are hung with crimson and strewn with fragrant green 
leaves, flowers and lights adorn the altars, memorials of the saint 
are exhibited, paintings hang on the walls. Everything is bright 
and cheerful, and yet religious. People are streaming in and 
out, stopping for a short prayer. In the morning there are 
Masses ; in the evening Benediction. In one of these rooms the 
dying St. Frances saw with enraptured eyes the heavens open 
and the angels descending, and while still gazing upward her soul 
forsook its earthly tenement to meet them. 

St. Frances was of high descent and allied with the Orsini 
and Savelli families. Her husband, too, was of a noble race. 
St. Pontianus, pope,and martyr, was among his paternal ancestry, 
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and his mother was a Mellini. After his death St. Frances en- 
tered the convent of the Tor de’ Specchi, which she had founded. 
This convent is likewise opened to the devout public on her 
festival. It stands in the very heart of Rome, and is said to de 
rive its name from an ancient tower whose walls, in the daysof 
necromancy, were lined with magic mirrors, in which all the 
secrets of the city were reflected and brought to light. In this 
house the daughters of the best Roman families have for four 
centuries been educated. 

In the entrance-room, which is covered with frescoes of St. 
Frances’ life, standing on a table, filled with early spring flowers 
which are carried away by visitors as souvenirs of the place and 
the day, you see the large bowl in which she used to compound 
medicaments for the poor. You are shown her veil, shoes, and 
many other things she used, and are taken to her father’s tomb. 
The beautiful chapel, rich with gilding and marbles, is tastefully 
adorned. A panegyric of the’saint is delivered, which you listen 
to surrounded by the nuns in their quaint garb—that of widows 
in the time of St. Frances. You go through the long refectory 
and curious halls into a little oratory, once St. Frances’ cell, 
nearly filled with its altar and relics. On the walls are frescoes 
of a remarkable character. You see the terrible vision when, 
like the great Florentine, she was led through the citta -dolente, 
the sorrowing city, and beheld the varied sufferings of condemned 
souls—an awful vision she could never speak of without weeping 
and trembling. 

St. Frances’ remains are enshrined in the church of her name 
that stands on the Via Sacra amid the most imposing monuments 
of ancient Rome, in a splendid sepulchral chamber adorned with 
the rarest marbles and pillars of jasper, built by Donna Agata 
Pamfili, sister of Pope Innocent X., who was herself an Oblate 
nun at the Tor de’Specchi. Before the shrine is the statue of St. 
Frances, in pure white marble, attended by the guardian angel 
who was always visibly present to her. 


Standing beside the church of St. Francesca Romana, with the 
Coliseum at the left and the Forum Romanum at the right, you 
see two tall palm-trees—the largest in Rome—on the steep edge 
of the Palatine hill. They are in the garden of a Franciscan con- 
vent called the Ritiro of St. Bonaventura, where the rule of St. 
Francis is observed in all its primitive strictness. It was there 
St. Leonard of Porto Maurizio embraced the religious life and 
ended his days. You go up a narrow lane opposite the Arch of 
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Titus, shaded by trees, with the ruins of the imperial palace on 
one side and the baths of Nero on the other, till you come toa 
bend, where, in the angle, stands a tall black cross with the instru- 
ments of the Passion on it. Here you turn to the left, and find 
yourself in a Via Crucis shaded by acacia-trees, the Stations of 
the Cross in niches along the high wall, with a stone to kneel on 
at the foot. Each scene of this Sorrowful Way is depicted in 
fresco, protected by a wire netting, but greatly defaced by time 
and the weather. These oratories one after another in the open 
air form a striking, solemn approach to the church of the Ritiro, 
which is at the end, facing you, with a statue of the Seraphic 
Doctor over the door. Madame de Staél makes Lord Nelvil 
come here “to see the friars who doom themselves to rigid 
fasts and scourgings on the spot where crime once reigned,” 
and the contrast between the abode of these poor ones of Christ 
and the neighboring palace of the Czsars, whose ruins attest their 
former splendor, is very striking. The first time Leonard of Port 
Maurice saw these friars they seemed to him like angels from 
heaven. He followed two of them to the Ritiro, and entered 
the church just as the brethren were beginning Compline; and 
hearing the words, Converte nos, Deus, salutaris noster, he was 
pierced to the heart, and resolved to embrace their life, saying 
within himself, Hec reqguies mea. 

The church is small and wholly devoid of splendor, but you 
are struck by an atmosphere of piety that makes it attractive. 
An inscription on the wall states it to have been restored by a 
member of the Torlonia family. There are only two side altars. 
Beneath one are the remains of a martyr from the catacombs. 
The pavement is entirely covered with tombstones. The first 
time we visited the church there were a dozen or more friars 
kneeling on these stones, praying with uplifted arms, but they 
soon dispersed. One of them returned with a surplice on, anda 
lighted candle in his hand to open the shrine of St. Leonard, who 
_ lies beneath the high altar. His remains are not wrapped in rich 
silks or precious stuffs, but dressed in the coarse habit of his 
order, with the knotted cord of St. Francis for a girdle, a crucifix 
on his breast, and a rosary at his side. He looks like a venerable’ 
old man just fallen into a peaceful slumber. 

»» On St. Leonard’s day we found services going on at the three 
altars, and the friars were singing the office behind a grated loft. 
A few poor hangings were put up around the sanctuary to give a 
festive appearance, and the pavement was strewn with green 
leaves. Wooden candlesticks stood on the altar. The vestments 
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were poor. There was no attempt at the splendor to be seen in 
most Roman churches on such occasions. Everything bespoke 
the poverty of St. Francis, but this very poverty was impressive. 
The tomb of St. Leonard was uncovered, and lamps were burn- 
ing before it. Lights, too, stood before his portrait and the two 
cabinets on the walls of the church containing objects he once 
used. These cabinets were now open. There was the great cru- 
cifix he carried in his missions—the Christ all bleeding, and the 
head a little bent—and a picture he also took with him, in which 
the Madonna is bending tenderly over the Child, who holds a 
cross he seems about to kiss: a picture in which we are struck 
anew by the 


“ Spirit of Love Divine 
That filled with tenderness the reverent eyes 
Of Mary as she gazed upon her Babe.” 


St. Leonard’s two great means of reaching the hearts of the 
people were, appealing to the Passion of Christ and to the Divine 
Clemency shown forth under the form of Mary. It was he who 
instituted the Way of the Cross in the Coliseum, and founded the 
“Lovers of Jesus and Mary” to celebrate this devotion every 
Friday and Sunday where so many of the early Christians were 
martyred; but the government has put an end to this pious prac- 
tice by removing the oratories. And it was he who, a century 
and a half ago, suggested the plan, afterwards adopted by Pius 
IX., of collecting the opinion of the Catholic world as to the pro- 
mulgation of the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception, so dear 
to the Franciscans. 

The government has taken possession of the Ritiro, but the 
cell in which St. Leonard died has not been disturbed. You go 
through a small court, now littered and growing up to weeds, as- 
cend a stone staircase, and follow the narrow corridor paved with 
bricks, out of which open small cells recently emptied, till you 
come to the room of the saint, just as it was in histime. The 
walls are merely whitewashed, the floor is paved with brick tiles, 
the rafters are bare. There is an altar with a few faded flowers 
on it, and a portrait of St. Leonard above, and there are a few 
small pictures hanging around on the wall. It is a poor friar’s 
cell, but rich with an invisible presence. L 

In the garden there is a fountain beneath the palm-trees, with 
an old sarcophagus for a basin, where one is tempted to linger on 
account of the grand view of the Coliseum and the Ceelian Hill. 
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In the house adjoining the church of Santa Maria Maddalena, 
near the Pantheon, is the room'in which died St. Camillo de 
Lellis, an old soldier who, after his conversion, began his gram- 
mar course at the Roman college with a view to holy orders. 
The younger students laughed at him and called him TZarde 
Veniste. “ Yes,” said one of the professors, “he has come late, 
but he will make up for it and do great things in the church of 
God.” He was ordained priest by Thomas Goldwell, the last 
bishop of St. Asaph’s, England, who took refuge in Rome from 
the persecutions of Queen Elizabeth. All of St. Camillo’s sermons 
and conversations turned on the love of God, and a discourse in 
which that was omitted, he said, was like a ring that lacked its 
diamond. He founded the congregation of the Agonizanti to 
attend the sick gratuitously of whatever class, whenever sum- 
moned, even in their own homes, which was raised by Clement 
VIII. to the rank of a monastic order. Its members are also 
called Crociferi from the red cross on their black habit. One of 
the first to join it was an Englishman named Roger. Angels are 
said to have attended St. Camillo and his brethren when they 
visited the hospitals to comfort the dying. No doubt they did. 
Hence he is generally represented as accompanied by an angel. 
His Constitutions, written by his own hand, are to be seen in his 


cell. Here he died in 1614. It is now draped in crimson, and 


there is an altar at one‘end. Ona side wall hangs a painting of 
his Last Communion, which was administered to him by Car- 
dinal Ginnasio, protector of the order. Angels are hovering 
around. On the opposite wall is a picture of the dying saint, 
wasted to a skeleton by his vigils, labors, and infirmities, with his 
followers around him listening to his dying words. “ All pain 
and suffering are a pleasure, so great is the happiness I hope for,” 
he used to say. His heart beat with joy at the approach of 
death, and in his last moments he extended his arms as if on the 
cross, and died while the attending priest was uttering the words : 
“May Christ Jesus come forth to receive thee with a glad and 
joyful countenance!” The picture of this scene is a striking one, 
but, as Young says, no mortal hand can rightly portray the 
deathbed of the just : 


“It merits a divine: 
Angels should paint it—angels ever there, 
There on a post of honor and of joy.” 


This house, which belongs to the devoted followers of St. Ca- 
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millo, has been taken possession of by the government, and is 
used for one of its schools. ' 

The body of St. Camillo lies beneath the high altar of the 
church, and the crucifix from which the Christ detached one 
hand to bless and encourage him is in a side chapel. One chapel 
belongs to a congregation of noble Roman ladies who attend and 
nurse the patients afflicted with the most loathsome diseases, in 
the hospital of San Giacomo, which is served by the brethren of 
St. Camillo’s order. In this church is the Madonna della Salute 
which used to belong to Pope St. Pius V., who was praying be- 
fore it when he received news of the victory at Lepanto. 


“ Through the fiery air 
Uprose, sole heard, the saintly pontiff’s prayer— 
Rose, and a slumbering world escaped its doom. 
Vanquished that hour beside Lepanto’s shore, 
Satan like lightning fell, thenceforth to rise no more.” 


In the Piazza Farnese is a small church attached to the house 
in which lived the great St. Bridget of Sweden and her daughter 
Catherine. St. Bridget founded a hospice here for Swedish pil- 
grims, to which a church was added by Pope Boniface IX., who 
canonized her in 1391; but the church and hospice fell into disuse 
after the unhappy apostasy of Sweden. In the time of Pope 
Paul III., however, the celebrated John Magnus, the last Catholic 
archbishop of Upsala, took up his residence here, and here died 
in exile and poverty for the faith. The house was, after various 
changes, given to the Order of Our Saviour, first instituted in 
Sweden by St. Bridget in 1344, and approved by Pope Urban V. 
This order had two branches—one of priests for the work of the 
ministry, and the other of nuns for devout exercises. The nuns 
became known as Brigittines, and were introduced into England 
by King Henry V., where they acquired the splendid convent of 
Sion House,* in which the entire community, includirg a certain 
number of priests and lay brothers of the order, under the rule 
of an abbess, corresponded in number to that of the twelve apos- 
tles and the seventy-two disciples with Christ at their head. 

The Swedes naturally preserved with great reverence the 


*Sion House is a place of historic interest. Henry VIII. suppressed the Brigittines and 
afterwards confined Queen Catherine Howard there, Edward VI. gave it to his uncle, the 
Duke of Somerset, afterwards executed. It was then given to the Duke of Northumberland, 
and became the residence of his son Lord Dudley and Lady Jane Grey. Queen Mary restored 
it to the Brigittines. Elizabethexpelled them. It was from this house the children of the un- 
fortunate King Charles I. were brought to have their last interview with their father. 
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rooms occupied by St. Bridget and St. Catherine, and they are 
still in their primitive condition, with unpainted beams and a 
brick pavement. They are gloomy, austere rooms for ladies of 
rank, especially for St. Bridget’s beautiful daughter, but she 
never left them except to visit the churches. Miss Bremer, who 
visited these rooms when in Rome, speaks with pride of St. 
Bridget’s influence even over the higher clergy, exhorting 
bishops, cardinals, and even the pope, to a life of holiness and 
good works, and tells us the saint was of “a wealthy, noble race 
—that of the Brahe, one of the noblest in Sweden—yet lived 
here and labored like a truly humble servant of Christ.” 

There are three of these rooms. The one in which St. 
Bridget and her daughter slept has an altar and a painting of the 
little household as they sat at table. The middle chamber was 
their dining-room, which had a window looking down into the 
church, enabling them to take part in the public functions. In 
this room St. Bridget wrote her revelations concerning the Pas- 
sion, and the table at which she used to eat and write, and on 
which she is also said to have died, is framed and hangs length- 
wise on the interior wall of the church. The third room was her 
oratory. It has a mystic air, which is increased by the frescoes 
depicting some of her sublime revelations. Among other paint- 
ings is one representing her dying on her table. A dove is her 
usual attribute, significant of her spirit of inspiration. Her statue 
and that of St. Catherine are on the gable of the church, facing 
the broad Piazza, which is everywhere decked with the fleur-de- 
lis—the cognizance of the Farnese family, whose vast, imposing 
palace occupies one whole side of the square. 


Near the Piazza Navona is the church of St. Pantaleone, where 
reposes the body of St. Giuseppe Calasanzio in a porphyry urn. 
In the adjoining house is shown the room he occupied the last 
years of his life, with the table, chairs, and lamp he used, to- 
gether with his vestments and some autograph letters. His por- 
trait hangs over the altar. 

St. Giuseppe was of a noble family of Aragon, but, obeying a 
divine impulse, left his native land and came to Rome, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. Here he became a friend of St." 
Camillo de Lellis, and joined in his ministrations to the sick. 
Struck with compassion for the poor vagrant children of the 
Trastevere, he founded in 1597 a free school, at St. Dorothea be- 
yond the Tiber, and gathered about him a thousand children in a 
short time, admitting even those of the Jews, whom he defended 
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with energy against all outrages. He himself taught in this 
school with reverent love, beholding in each one of his pupils, as 
he said, the boyhood of Jesus. He established a fraternity to aid 
him, generally known as Scolopians from their Scuole Pie, or 
Religious Schools—an order approved by Clement VIII. and 
other popes. They have numerous schools throughout Italy, 
not only for the poor but for the higher classes, and one of their 
glories is to have had Pius IX. for a pupil. On the day of St. 
Giuseppe’s festival the church repeats the words of St. John 
Chrysostom: “ What task of more importance is there than to 
train the faculties of the young and teach them how to live? I 
consider him who knows how to mould the youthful mind more 
excellent than any painter or sculptor.” 


Behind the church of Santa Maria in Monte is the house 
where died the Blessed Benedict Joseph Labre, the beggar of the 
Coliseum. It was then occupied by a butcher's family, and is still 
inhabited by laboring people. You go up a stone stairway, 
broken here and there, and, turning to the right, come to an 
empty room with a portion railed off and hung with red to mark 
the spot where the poor Beato breathed his last. Here is an 
altar with his portrait over it, but everything bespeaks the desti- 
tution in which he died. He was a native of France, but, feeling 
himself called to a life of penitence without abandoning the world, 
made himself a pilgrim and a stranger in a foreign land, and for 
seven years went from one place of devotion to another till he 
had visited the most celebrated sanctuaries in Europe. He had 
a tolerable education and could speak six languages, and his 
parents were in easy circumstances, but he chose to become one 
of the poor ones of Christ and to subsist solely upon alms. At 
Rome he spent most of the day in the churches, and at night 
slept in the porticoes, or behind the fifth Station of the Cross in 
the Coliseum. His tomb isin the church of Santa Maria in Monte, 
which he used to frequent. It was on the steps of this church he 
fainted one day, and was transported by a friendly butcher to his 
own house, where he died. Before his tomb is a recumbent 
statue clad as a pilgrim, and above is a painting in which he is 
represented distributing alms in the Coliseum, giving away with 
one hand what he had received in charity himself, and with the 
other pointing to heaven, the radiance of which is reflected in his 
. own face. Around the altar hang e¢x-votos. This church is fre- 
quented by the people, but is picturesque and full of objects that 
excite one’s piety. The spot is pointed out where the Beato 
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used to station himself for his devotions. It is good to kneel in 
the same place and compare our spiritual poverty with the untold 
riches of this holy mendicant. 

In the Via dei Crociferi, near the fountain of Trevi, is an ora- 
tory where the Beato Labre used to meet an association of 
priests and laymen for spiritual conferences. Here are deposited 
under seal most of the objects belonging to him—his passports, 
office-book, crucifix, and poor garments. We attended a morn- 
ing service here more than once, but the most memorable occa- 
sion was the day of his festival, when the rooms were crowded to 
suffocation, and one Mass succeeded another all the forenoon. 


On the hill of the Quirinal is the church of St. Andrea—a 
small, oval building which Hawthorne admired for its gem-like 
beauty, and wished he could put in a box and send to America. 
The interior, indeed, is quite dazzling. The walls are of highly 
polished red Sicilian jasper veined with white. All the trim- 
mings are of pure white marble, and everywhere are emblems of 
purity and peace, such as the dove and the olive-branch. There 
is a dome in the centre wreathed with angels, and out of it rises 
a lantern with a garland of cherubs. The pavement is of differ- 
ent colored marbles laid in figures, and in the centre are graven 
the arms of Prince Camillo Pamfili, nephew of Pope Innocent X., 
who erected the church. All around the walls are chapels like 
beautiful cabinets, with paintings by Carlo Maratta, Borgognone, 
Baciccio, David, Honthorst—or, as the Italians call him, Gherardo 
delle Notti—etc., and each one has its tasteful altar or shrine. 
The grand altar is in a chapel supported by four splendid Corin- 
thian columns of red jasper, with the tomb of St. Zeno beneath. 
Angels hold lamps at the side, and lilies are embroidered on the 
curtain of the low screen. In another chapel is the tomb of 
Charles Emanuel IV., King of Sardinia and Piedmont, who re- 
signed his crown in 1815, and ended his life in holy retreat at 
Rome, where he entered the novitiate of the Jesuits. All the 
chapels are fresh and brilliant as beautiful marbles and paintings 
can make them, but the one of surpassing beauty is that which 
contains the shrine of St. Stanislaus Kostka, a novice of the Je- 
suits belonging to a noble family of Poland, who died at the age 
of eighteen, after a short life more like that of an angel thana 
mere mortal. “I was not born for the good things of this 
world,” he said; “ what my heart alone desires are the good 
things of eternity.” His remains are in a splendid urn encrusted 
with lapis-lazuli, set in bronze and gold, and in front is a crystal 
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heart of a ruddy tinge, which, in the light of a lamp behind it, 
glows like a fiery carbuncle. Beautiful lamps are suspended 
above. Vases of lilies and white roses stand on the altar. Every- 
thing is expressive of innocence and angelic purity. The paint- 
ings on the wall are by Carlo Maratta, lovely in expression and 
of artistic merit. In the one over the altar St. Stanislaus, radiant 
with joy, is embracing the feet of the Child Jesus, held towards 
‘him by the Madonna; in another he is receiving the Holy Eu- 
charist from the hands of an angel; and a third represents him 
bathing his breast, consumed by the intensity of his devotion, 
with water from a fountain. Angels are hovering about in won- 
der. Garlands of flowers, carved in white marble, frame these 
beautiful paintings. On the arch is a fresco of St. Stanislaus as- 
cending to heaven. 

Adjoining the church is the novitiate of the Jesuits founded 
by St. Francis Borgia, the greater part of which is now appro- 
priated for the royal stables. The room in which St. Stanis- 
laus died is opened to the public the 13th of November, but we 
found access to it at other times. You are taken through the 
sacristy and up-stairs, along corridors lined with engravings and 
paintings—among them the portrait of King Charles Emanuel— 
past a row of chambers, through the half-open doors of which 
you see books, writing-tables, and everything indicative of a stu- 
dious life, till you come to a square vestibule. Here are two 
doors set in frames of verde antico, taken from the old cells of 
St. Ignatius and St. Francis Borgia. This opens into an an- 
techamber hung around with authentic portraits of the Jesuit 
saints, besides one of Cardinal Bellarmin, and with framed au- 
tographs of Peter Canisius, St. Leonard, and others. The next 
room is the one in which St. Stanislaus died. Two other cells 
have been added to it by large archways forming an alcove on 
each side. In the centre, on the very spot where he breathed his 
last, is a recumbent statue of the dying saint on a low couch of 
giallo antico, the heavenly smile with which he welcomed death 
on his face. This was executed by Legros, the French artist, 
who was converted by the work of his own hands. The saint is 
represented in the usual dress of his order, which is executed in 
black marble, while his face, hands, and feet are of white. On 
the wall at the head is a painting of the saint’s dying vision, by 
Minardi, in which the Madonna, attended by St. Agnes, St. Ce- 
cilia, and St. Barbara, is coming to welcome his departing soul. 
It was at this glorious vision St. Stanislaus’ face lighted up with 
a smile that was still on his lips when he expired. 
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The face of the statue is turned towards a copy of the cele- 
brated Madonna at Santa Maria Maggiore, executed for Fran- 
cis Borgia by special permission of the pope. It hangs over 
an altar in one of the alcoves, and before it St. Ignatius and St. 
Francis repeatedly celebrated Mass. St. Stanislaus is said to 
have had great devotion to the Madonna of St. Luke, and used 
to turn every night towards the church of St. Maria Maggiore to 
utter a prayer. 

The walls of the oratory are hung with crimson silk, the pilas- 
ters and mouldings are covered with arabesques, and the ceiling 
is ornamented with sunken panels that are gilded. The effect of 
all this, with the altars, relics, and paintings, and the recumbent 
saint in the midst, is charmingly picturesque. We remember at- 
tending Mass here one December morning before sunrise, when 
the only lights in the room were those on the altar before the 
Madonna of St. Francis. With us was the last representative 
(now hidden in a monastic cell) of the great Breton family to 
which Oliver de Clisson gave so much renown in the days of Sir 
John Froissart. All over Rome, in countless hidden sanctuaries, 
are similar early services long before the ordinary world is 
astir. 





OUR RAIN AND OUR LADY. 


NONE but sweet raindrops e’er leave our King’s sky, 
Though it lifts bitter waters from earth’s serving seas ; 
And to earth’s lightest thirsting our King’s swift reply 
Is a long dew of rain to his rivers and trees. 


None but sweet answers e’er leave our King’s sky, 
Though ofttimes grief-bitter our words as we pray ; 
And, our Queen but once pleading, her Son’s swift reply 

Is a long dew of peace for our hearts and our way: 
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A WOMAN OF CULTURE. 
CHAPTER XXVI. 
REVELATIONS, 


AT the conclusion of the office scene the avengers thought- 
fully took their way homeward. In the incidents of the last few 
hours there was food for infinite speculation, and now that a 
duty to themselves and a sacrifice to injured humanity had been 
accomplished successfully, they were at leisure to eat of the 
metaphorical viands to their hearts’ content. It was not the 
pleasantest meal that could be offered them, and but for its ne- 
cessity they might have altogether rejected the repast. This 
ingredient, however, made it palatable, and they chewed and 
chewed as they walked through the streets with an earnestness 
and a disregard of each other that was wonderful to see. Both 
felt that Killany was effectually disposed of, and both rejoiced at 
the fact. The man had impudence enough in his composition to 
ride down society’s sneers and ridicule at his mishap. He could 
make capital out of his just but sensational defence of his person, 
and there was still the ugly slander, against which there was as 
yet no rebutting truth, to give him an opportunity of posing as a 
martyr, as the victim of a baseborn doctor’s rage, as society’s 
favorite trampled upon by worthlessness and shame. 

Dr. Fullerton had rather the more clouded thoughts. Sir 
Stanley did not doubt for a moment of his friend’s ability to prove 
the slander malicious and untrue. He swung along over the 
pavement with airiness of manner and triumph beaming from his 
eyes, chuckling inwardly at Killany’s bitter discomfiture, raging 
to think that the man had caused his little Olivia so much suffer- 
ing, and determined to have a private understanding with him, 
if,on his recovery from the effects of his late whipping, he should 
presume to remain in the city. The doctor, on the contrary, was 
in the hottest kind of a dilemma. He had disgracefully pun- 
ished a man for fixing on him the stigma of illegitimacy, and yet 
he was not in a condition to prove his legitimacy to the world. 
The recollection of the late conversation with Olivia opened his 
eyes to a very wide extent indeed with regard to the nature of 
the ground upon which he now stood. The difficulties which he 
had then propounded to her and to himself stood out with more 
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prominence and ugliness than the humorous consolations and 
trifling objections to the possibility of this actual matter which 
he had given her. Sir Stanley must first know of the condition 
in which he found himself. This pained him more thanany other 
fact. The baronet’s confidence was as plain as the day in his 
manner, and he had now so far committed himself that it looked 
much like having set a trap for him to have drawn him into the 
affair at all. 

In due time they reached the quiet house in its drowsy street, 
and withdrew into the drawing-room. Olivia was not to be seen, 
and the baronet was for calling her at once into their presence. 
Harry objected. Olivia felt herself in disgrace, and so he wished 
her to remain until a clear idea of the foolishness and wrongful- 
ness of her conduct had been impressed on her mind. 

“I cannot see the necessity of that,” said the baronet decided- 
ly. “She behaved like a real heroine, suffering untold anguish for 
your sake and mine, and determined to hold that secret so long as 
it threatened danger to you and me. If her policy was a mis- 
taken one her motives were high and correct, and you must re- 
member that Mrs. Strachan was her adviser. I think that, hav- 
ing borne most of the pain, she should have a trifling share in the 
glory.” 

“T cannot find fault with your reasoning, Sir Stanley,” said 
the moody doctor, “ but we have not the glory yet.” 

The baronet laughed so loudly that of course Olivia heard 
him, as he intended she should. 

“ Now we shall hear some lofty sentiments on the hollowness 
of the victory you have won—a pious method, I notice, of exalting 
the worth of the thing and sweeping in one hundred per cent. of 
the capital invested. Well, have it as you will; I must see Olivia 
here,” 

The doctor tapped the table with his fingers and remained 
with his eyes moodily fixed on the grate. His silence was omi- 
nous. 

“Why, man,” cried Sir Stanley after a long, impatient pause, 
“you are going to sleep. One would think you had just com-. 
mitted a murder instead of having lashed a desperado intent on 
filling you with lead-from toe to forehead.” 

“T was thinking,” replied the doctor, “ of the chances of prov- 
ing this Killany the liar that he is. I find that the immediate 
prospect is not the best in the world; in fact, I may say frankly it 
could not be much worse.” 

Sir Stanley sat bolt upright in his chair, while the hues and 
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lights of astonishment shot over his tell-tale face with an effect 


very trying to the nerves of the sensitive doctor. Then he sub. . 


sided as suddenly, on second thought, into well-bred restraint and 
concealment of his surprise and curiosity. 

“You are disturbed,” continued Harry, “and I do not blame 
you. You know the story of our lives. I have not kept back a 
single incident from you. It is a troublesome fact that I have no 
written evidence by which to prove all that I say and surmise 
about myself. Neither have I the vzva-voce evidence of witnesses, 
although I am confident that both exist. As evidence of some 
kind should be forthcoming immediately in consideration of re- 
cent events and future complications, you can understand the ex- 
ceeding delicacy of my situation.” 

“A pretty bad box, I must say,’’ answered the baronet du- 
biously, and much distressed. “I suppose that the work of hunt- 
ing up your antecedents would be gigantic labor for the time we 
have.” 

“Tt would be simply impossible,” answered Harry, relieved and 
pleased to see that the doubtful look of the matter did not affect 
Sir Stanley’s faith and love. 

“And haven’t you the slightest excuse to force down the 
throats of the mob and still their shouting until better could be 
obtained? A mere thread now would tie their tongues, at the 
least.” _ 

The doctor hesitated. He thought of Quip’s startling propo- 
sitions, but they had come to wear so miserable an appearance 
after a few days of meditation that he scarcely dared mention 
them. 

“ There is a something, I know,” Sir Stanley brokein. “Now 
out with it, for I can see that you are doubtful as to its value. 
We can’t overlook anything in this affair, you know.” 

“ Well, there is a thread,” assented the reluctant doctor, “as 
fine and perceptible as a spider’s, and about as useful. I scarcely 
care to mention it. You have seen that fellow Quip in Killany’s 

-Office, have you not?” 

“] whispered something in his ear that will delay his master’s 
recovery. Yes, I know him.” 

“ He called on us not long ago and made a rather astonishing 
and chimerical proposition. He offered to inform us of our ante- 
cedents generally, of the whereabouts of the man who until a few 
years ago played the réle of our guardian, and assured us that 
this guardian had appropriated a large sum of money belonging 
tous. He agreed to produce the evidence necessary to obtain 
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our money and our name, if we give him, out of the few hundred 
thousands which he declares are ours, the sum of five thousand. 
As an earnest he left a paper, the marriage-certificate of our 
parents—” 

“ Marriage-certificate!” cried Sir Stanley, brightening. 
“Why, Harry, you unconscionable—” 

“ There, there,” said the doctor, “you expect wonders from 
this certificate, as I did at first; but for present purposes it is 
practically useless. It certifies to the marriage of William Ham- 
ilton, of Glasgow, Scotland, and Olivia Carncross, of Babington, 
England, by the Rev. Manuel Da Costa, in the city of Rio 
Janeiro, at a date corresponding properly to our ages. How use- 
ful the document is in the case beforé us is clear. I do not like 
to expect much more from so wretched a chap as this Quip.” 

“He is a rogue, and a cunning one,” said Sir Stanley confi- 
dently, “ and I have no doubt he is as well acquainted with the 
contents of Killany’s private papers as Killany himself. Now, it 
is evident, from the assurance with which the fascinating doctor 
circulated this falsehood, that he knew or thought he knew some- 
thing concerning your past. He may have inquired at the col- 
lege and at the convent, and received pretty conclusive answers 
for his way of thinking. Do you not remember how smilingly 
he asserted your inability to disprove his lies? Perhaps he is 
more closely connected with you and yours than you imagine. 
Quip has become aware of something and wishes to put his 
knowledge out at interest. I think it worth while receiving his 
advances and seeing what he can do. It would be criminal to 
neglect any opportunity in so important an affair.” 

“T agree with you. But I warn you that we have little to ex- 
pect from him.” 

“Wait and see. Send for him at once. Have him here to- 
night and let us examine his credentials. If he furnishes you with 
a few hundred thousand dollars in cash he will have more than 
earned bis five thousand, filthy beggar as he is. It would be 
worth that if he gave you a solid right to your new name. Ham- 
ilton—Carncross! Henry Carncross Hamilton! For a thor- 
oughly rich, aristocratic tone that goes infinitely beyond Dashing- 
ton. Well, be off about your business. I am going to find and 
console Olivia. You are cruel towards her for an imprudence 
which is as much a part of the sweet creature’s make-up as her 
eyes. I could not have the heart to take from her one or the 
other.” 


“ Bear her my assurances of forgiveness, Sir Stanley ; I—” 
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“Won't you give me them yourself, Harry dear?” said a 
tremulous voice from the door, and, turning, they beheld her 
standing there, her eyes dimmed with tears and her pretty lips 
quivering. Her face and form clearly indicated the force of her 
late mental suffering, so thin had she become. She looked like a 
penitent who was atoning for some great and dreadful sin, instead 
of a cheery young heart whose only transgression had been her 
innocence and inexperience. Sir Stanley was put in an apoplectic 
rage by the melting sight, and said some hard things of Killany 
while grinding his heel into an imaginary neck of the villain. As 
for the doctor, he was all grief and contrition in a moment, took 
her in his arms while the baronet chafed in the distance, and said 
a hundred brotherly and assuring things to soothe the little heart. 
It was a brief but violent storm, and, according to the nature of 
such storms, left the air brighter and purer than before. Leaving 
her to the care of the baronet, the doctor hastened on his impor- 
tant errand. 

That evening found Mr. Quip seated in the drawing-room of 
the Fullertons, with a bundle of documents before him as por- 
tentous and, in the eyes of the doctor, as harmless as a young bar- 
rister’s bag, and in his company a weazened, dried-up, wretched 
old fellow whom he introduced as “Mr. Waring, clerk in the 
wholesale house of McDonell & Co., and aman of some usefulness 
in the important revelations about to be made.” Mr. Waring was 
very old and decrepit, and seemed mightily afraid of Mr. Quip, 
sensible and shrewd as he evidently was. Soafraid was he that he 
kept his eyes fastened on him as a dog would on his master, and 
forgot all the courtesies of social life, except as Mr. Quip reminded 
him of them. Thus he bowed to the lady and gentlemen with his 
eyes turned on the bird-like Quip, sat down in the same manner, 
and continued to stare at the hatchet-face with a persistency that 
made Olivia shiver. Only one thing could divert his attention— 
when Quip turned his hard eyes on him. The volatile medical 
student was modestly at home. His manner was insolently cool, 
but of that particular shade of coolness Mr. Quip was unable to 
divest himself, and was, in fact, quite innocent of its presence. 
He moved about with the cautiousness and facial expression of an 
old crane wading through an unfrequented swamp, his eye cocked 
now in one direction, now in another, and his narrow head follow- 
ing every motion of the eyes. He accepted his seat gingerly, as 
he always did. The arm or back ot achair, as requiring a greater 
effort at balancing, was more acceptable than a silken cushion. 

When he and Mr. Waring had been satisfactorily disposed 
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of, the doctor said that he had already explained to Mr. Quip the 
necessity of his presence that evening, and therefore the gentle- 
man might begin without delay the revelations which he pro- 
fessed it to be in his power to make. Mr. Quip opened out his 
formidable bundle asa preparatory movement, cleared his throat, 
looked so hard at Mr. Waring as to provoke the old man into a 
gentle remonstrance, and then began the following account of his 
own and other people’s villanies : 

“T must beg your pardon, madam and gentlemen, if I am 
compelled to be somewhat prolix in my narrative, and still again 
that I must shock you by my frankness. It is necessary to be 
‘ frank. You understand that my tale is concerning a set of ras- 
cals, among which I must unfortunately class myself and my re- 
spected friend, Mr. Waring, and, as a consequence, the deeds 
which I now give to the light are as odorous as a batch of politi- 
cal intrigues. What I have learned has been learned within the 
past six weeks. Before that time I had only vague suspicions as 
to how matters stood with certain parties residing in this city. 
These suspicions had been roused by casual. remarks of Dr. Kil- 
lany’s uttered in the privacy of his inner office, and from certain 
papers which the doctor was so incautious as to leave in his sec- 
retary. These papers I copied, appropriated the originals, and 
left the copies in their stead. They were letters from a gentle- 
man of the city who, finding himself in Killany’s power to a lim- 
ited extent, was willing to purchase his good-will by using his 
influence in the doctor’s behalf. That the doctor profited by this 
is evident from the suddenly-acquired but permanent rank of a 
fashionable physician. The first move in the right direction I 
made when the doctor some time ago called me into his office 
and made the proposition that I should find for him a person pos- 
sessing some peculiar qualifications. The person might be of any 
age or condition, male or female, and should be able truthfully to 
swear to the death of any two children, these children to have 
been a boy, and his sister some years younger. It was a strange 
case and interested me at once. I had a friend, a wild, good- 
natured medical student, at present a keeper in the insane asy- 
lum, by the name of Juniper—” 

“ Juniper!” said the doctor in amazement. 

“ And this friend had a romantic story which he had heard 
from his mother concerning two children whose parents had died 
in New York after enduring a sea-voyage from Brazil. They 
had left some property to the children, and both the children and 
the property had been taken in charge by a friend whose name 
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Juniper had not learned. The boy was sent to an American col- 
lege, the girl disappeared. But it was Mr. Juniper’s idea of the 
pathetic to have these children die in his version of the romance, 
He told the story regularly. He described his visits to the boy 
Hamilton, the death of the girl in some ‘out-of-the-way place, the 
boy’s grief and subsequent decline, varnishing the whole with 
many pretty inventions of his own, all tending to excite the deep. 
est emotions of sympathy in the human breast. On Mr. Juniper 
I settled as the very individual whom Dr. Killany required, and 
at a favorable moment I drew him into a recital of the story with 
the intention of offering him one or two hundred dollars to swear 
as Killany wished. You may imagine my surprise when, in a fit 
of pique, he declared that the children were yet alive and would 
one day make a vigorous fight for their own. I took care to in. 
form Juniper of the loss he had sustained in his first attempt at 
telling the truth. It confirmed him, I suppose, in his habits of 
lying, and it did something worse for him: it made him willing 
to perjure himself in order to win his paltry dollars. Being 
pinched for the right man, and having a game of my own to play 
with which this accorded well, I accepted his offer, and the thing 
was done precisely as we had agreed. 

“It was necessary for Killany not only to have a witness of 
this kind, but also to prepare a series of forged letters, newspa- 
per-slips, and the like, in order to carry out Azs schemes. I was 
directed to supply them, and I was requested to proceed to New 
York, make what inquiries I could concerning two children of the 
name of Hamilton whose father and mother had died in New York 
some twenty years ago after journeying from Brazil. Marvellous 
coincidences! Juniper’s children of the romance were stranded 
in the same city, under the same name and similar circumstances. 
This seemed to be the extent of Killany’s information regarding 
the Hamiltons, except that he knew also of their living for a long 
time in some college and convent. Mine, to be sure, was a wild- 
goose chase, had I not already heard Juniper’s story. That made 
the road clear. I obtained from Juniper his mother’s address, 
found the old lady, and received from her a written declaration 
of facts concerning the Hamiltons. Here it is, and Mrs. Juniper 
stands ready to swear to the truth of the same at any time.” 

The paper was read, and afforded to Olivia and the doctor 
the first definite glimpse into their mysterious past. The reader 
is already aware of much that occurred in that time, and, instead 


of wearying with details, we shall let Mr. Quip resume his nar- 
rative. 
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“ My object is now to prove your identity with the young 
Hamiltons. The guardian who had taken the orphans in charge 
was not very careful in concealing the traces of his crime. Mrs. 
Juniper had managed to learn that the boy had been sent toa 
Catholic college in the interior of New York State; and as there 
was but one, I went direct to the institution and found what I 
sought. Ata time corresponding to the date of Hamilton’s de- 
parture from New York a boy named Fullerton had been brought 
to the college and remained there until manhood, supported by a 
gentleman who never appeared at the college and never made 
any inquiries about his ward. The boy had been brought in 
charge of a man who had given no name and no address, but 
whose description I got, and found that, by allowing for the dif- 
ference of twenty years or so, Mr. Waring was the man.” 

Mr. Waring nodded with great energy, but said nothing. 

“ And this facetious old rascal,” continued Mr. Quip, slapping 
him heartily on the shoulder, “is the connecting link in the chain 
of evidence. He was his master’s right-hand man, and he can 
swear that the boy whom he placed in St. Ignatius’ College, and 
the girl whom he sent to the Ursulines at Quebec, under the 
names of Henry and Olivia Fullerton, were the Hamilton chil- 
dren. He can swear to much more, if necessary ; only I have not 
thought it necessary.” 

“Qh! no, not necessary,” muttered Waring appealingly. 
“ Never that.” 

“ Don’t fret, old man. I'll stick to my word so long as you 
stick to yours.” 

“ T’ll stick,” said Waring briefly. 

“You can easily perceive, madam and gentlemen, the impor- 
tance of what I have related. There exists no difficulty of prov- 
ing that you are the children of Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. That 
is assured. For the rest let me continue to develop the facts. I 
prepared for Killany the letters and newspaper-slips which went 
to prove the death of the Hamilton children. They were flimsy 
things and never would have stood in a court of law; but they 
answered his purpose, which was to prove to the heirs of your 
guardian the fact of your deaths. They were scrupulous about 
keeping money that belonged to other people, but, the owners 
failing to appear, they thought to hold it justly. Inthe meantime 
I-was naturally anxious to ascertain what property Mr. Hamilton 
had taken with him from Brazil. Here is a little correspondence 
on the subject with a Brazilian lawyer. For a trifling expense 
he discovered that Mr. Hamilton had left Brazil with thirty thou- 
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sand pounds in his possession, represented by a bill of exchange 
on a prominent banking-house in New York. The ledgers of 
that bank I examined. I found that the sum had been placed to 
the gentleman’s account, and had been drawn out shortly before 
his death. It is clear what became of it. ; 

“ The man who was your guardian, your father’s friend, whom 
he trusted so thoroughly, is a highly respectable and unfortunate 
gentleman of this city—Mr. McDonell. He has been having his 
troubles lately, as you know, and has wound up in the lunatic 
asylum. I promised you at my. first visit to show you the means 
of getting back your property. The circumstantial evidence is 
already strong enough to force from McDonell his stolen goods, 
if he were not beyond any such arrangement ; or from his daugh- 
ter, but that her control of the property does not begin until her 
father dies, and the law has its vigilant eye on the trustees, 
Without its knowledge and consent there is no getting at the 
funds. Nothing that McDonell himself could do would be avail- 
able so long as he remains in the asylum. If you wish to pro- 
ceed in this matter quietly, so as not to attract attention to the 
McDonells, it will be necessary to have the report of the lunacy 
commission overthrown and McDonell pronounced a sane man.” 

“That is impossible,” said the doctor in a low tone. “He was 
mad as a man could be.” 

“He was not mad,” said Quip so suddenly that a dread of 
some terrible truth to be revealed seized upon the whole party. 
“He was not mad, and here is my proof: I have learned—no 
matter how—that after his late severe illness he wished to make 
restitution to the orphans he had wronged, or to the poor.” 

“ Ay, so he did, so he did,” muttered Waring. 

“Killany, who was dreaming of a marriage with Miss 
McDonell, and wished to marry all the property as well, got 
wind of it and determined to prevent it. Chance favored him in 
McDonell’s sudden illness. The old gentleman became weak- 
minded. Killany starts a rumor around the city that he is mad, 
and works so well on Miss McDonell that he got her to consent 
to the thing by proving that the real heirs were dead, and by 
showing up the madness of giving money to strangers who had 
no more right to it than she. Between them they sent him to 
the asylum.” 

“ You are mad!” gasped the doctor, completely taken aback at 
this declaration. “You know not.what you are saying of a most 
estimable lady. I was one of the commission myself. I could 
swear to his insanity.” 
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“ That may be,” Mr. Quip coolly replied. “I heard the father 
and daughter conversing on that night of the carnival. I was 
back a full hour before you. I went only to spy on you and Miss 
McDonell, because Killany feared you were both for making a 
match of it. I was at the house when she returned. The old 
man had discovered that they were making him insane, and had 
raised an awful row in the hall. It was just over when she came 
in, and he dragged her roughly into the library. They went at 
it hot and heavy. 

“*The world says you are mad, and your writings after this 
aren't worth sixpence,’ says she. 

“*Do you believe that I am mad?’ says he. 

“*Not if you give up this idea of squandering your money on 
the poor,’ says she. ‘If you don’t you go to the asylum.’ 

“That-was the sum of it. Every time they met they talked 
like that. It went against her feelings terribly, but Killany kept 
her up to the mark. Any one with half an eye could see that 
there was something wrong in that house and in the way things 
were going generally. It cannot be long before McDonell is out, 
if he does not die in the meantime. It may interest you to know 
that Miss McDonell refused Killany’s offer of marriage lately, 
and he was awfully cut up about it. The castigation which he 
received to-day was a clincher. He will soon lay hands on all 
the spare cash and leave this country. You must now take 
steps for removing McDonell from the asylum. He is willing 
and anxious to set matters right in a quiet way, and his daughter, 
when she sees that the game is up, will be glad to get off easily. 
You can go to law, if you wish. There is testimony of sufficient 
strength to win your suit.” 

Mr. Quip placed his bag of papers on the table and waited 
for the acceptance of his offer. The little circle which he had en- 
tertained was silent, andthe prevailing expression of countenance 
among them was a great disappointment to Mr. Quip. A posi- 
tive agony was traced on the doctor’s handsome face. He was 
pale, nervous, and frowning; Sir Stanley looked surprised, 
grieved, and helpless; and Olivia sat with the tears dropping 
slowly from her eyes. She had made no friendly protest against 
the accusation against Nano. For her the latter part of Mr, 
Quip’s story was simple truth. It only confirmed her suspicions, 
and her downcast and conscious looks did more to confirm the 
words of the eavesdropping student than anything else could — 
have done. Altogether they showed no appearance of having 
just leaped at a single bound from poverty into wealth, from ob- 
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scurity and shame into prominence and honor. Mr. Quip was 
annoyed, and wondered what next move these strange people 
would make. 

“ Your story is not to be doubted, Mr. Quip,” said Harry, the 
first to break the silence, “and it is well backed up by documents 
and witnesses. We shall have occasion to use both, and you may 
consider your offer finally accepted.” 

“ Thank you,” said Quip, rising. “Iam at your service at any 
moment, and so is Waring. Aren’t you, Waring, my old boy?” 

Mr. Waring, being knocked into his senses by a sharp slapping 
on the back, muttered: 

“ Always, always, Mr. Quip; but not for one thing, remem. 
ber.” 

“T remember. Bid the lady and gentlemen good-evening, 
and we may go.” 

Mr. Waring, profoundly saluting the party, with his eyes fixed 
on Mr. Quip, said good-evening obediently, and they went away, 
the encouraging shouts and slappings of Mr. Quip being heard 
echoing for some time after in the quiet streets. 

There was a long, painful silence in the little room. 

“What do you think of it?” said Harry. 

“ That your case is proved,” the baronet answered. He did 
not venture to say more. 

“ And the other—what of the other?” 

Olivia’s uncontrollable sobs were the only answer, and they 
were frightfully significant. 

Another silence, while the doctor stood looking gloomily into 
the fire. 


“Ah! well,” he sighed, “that dream is over. God's will be 
done.” 


“ And what move will you make in regard to your property ?” 
said the baronet. 


“TJ shall leave the matter in the hands of Father Leonard. 
He will be our commissioner.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


A MEMORABLE NIGHT—ITS FIRST PART. 


SANDY, the valet, was uneasy after the accidental meeting of 
McDonell and Juniper. Not having been able to approach near 
enough to hear their brief conversation, he was all the more dis- 
turbed because of this enforced ignorance of what his master 
might be meditating. In the act itself there was not much to 
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excite suspicion, for McDonell spoke many times a day to various 
persons in the institution; but nevertheless a large batch of 
doubts and restlessnesses took firm root and flourished in the 
valet’s brain. It was his duty to be suspicious. He was paid 
for it, and with the death or escape or recovery of McDonell 
his salary ceased. He was not talented enough or principled 
enough to win so easily as here a living in the generous but dis- 
cerning world. His opportunities for watching his master were 
limited. He was forbidden the room, except at stated times, and 
dared not be seen spying upon him under penalty of expulsion 
from the asylum. Night and the darkness of corner staircases 
were his vantage-points, but they were too scanty in space, and in 
convenience not at all proportioned to the work to be done. 

He was uneasy over the late incident, because his quick eye 
had detected emotions in both Juniper and McDonell which had 
never been present on similar occasions. The former walked 
away surprised, thoughtful, and serious, as if meditating some- 
thing of importance; the latter was nervous and excited, and 
hastened down the corridor with a feverish energy of gait which 
he had not shown for days. These unusual signs of emotion 
were enough for the keen-eyed valet. He kept guard that day 
with reckless indifference to consequences. McDonell, however, 
was drooping and sad as usual during the day. * He made his or- 
dinary visits and took his ordinary exercise, dining with the Stir- 
lings, where Sandy heard him and Trixy laughing in a cheerful, 
natural way. He was always cheerful in Trixy’s presence. In 
the evening he returned to the solitude of his own room, and the 
valet saw no more of him, although he watched until the lateness 
of the hour rendered it impossible to suppose that any keeper 
or patient would dare venture forth on an unlawful errand. The 
merry gentleman with the sugary nose, whose name was An- 
drews, had called on McDonell and gone away again, as he had 
been in the habit of doing for some weeks. If Sandy noted the 
circumstance he gave it only the attention which an every-day 
occurrence deserved; yet herein was the suspicious gentleman 
wickedly deceived. His policy of suspecting everything and 
everybody was too unnatural to be successful, and in this case 
it failed him. Within his master’s room, between the time of 
Andrews’ entrance and exit, an episode had taken place which the 
valet would have given his ears to have known. 

“You are ready for the message which I am to entrust to 
you ?”’ McDonell said, as the merry gentleman entered with his 
handkerchief to his nose and his umbrella spread for emergencies. 
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“Ready, sir,” answered Andrews heartily, “and ready to 
carry it through a rain-storm, though it should melt off my head 
as well as my nose.” 

A declaration which drew tears of gratitude from the poor 
merchant, who, having become accustomed to his friend’s ways, 
and being of late very weak and unsettled, wept when ordinarily 
he would have laughed. 

“Moisture, moisture,” said Andrews, playfully putting his 
handkerchief to the other’s eyes. “You are dampening the at. 
mosphere. My nose will not stand it an instant longer.” 

McDonell dried his tears, and the merty gentleman, hav. 
ing applied the moistened handkerchief to his own nose, gave 
such a yell of terror as is seldom heard outside of an insane 
asylum. 

“ Devilish forgetful on my part,” he muttered, on ascertaining 
that his nose had not suffered. “Emotion is not my forte. I 
have been told often enough to be calm on all occasions, and you 
see how I obey the injunction. Every excitement of this kind 
sends the blood bounding through my veins like a race-horse, 
and of course the sugary formation at the base of my nose is more 
rapid. If I go onin this way my head will soon be affected. 
Think of a sugar head on me! O Lord! what a fate. I could 
shed tears as readily as — but for the danger of an over- 
flow on my nose.’ 

“Here is the message,” said McDonell, anxious to have a 
delicate matter despatched as quickly as possible. “Excuse me 
for dismissing you at once, for my man may be waiting, and it 
would not do to miss him.” Having recovered his equanimity 
and his handkerchief, Mr. Andrews apologized for his long-wind- 
edness and hastened on his errand ; and in this way was the valet 
deceived and his suspicions lulled to reasonable repose for the 
next few days. 

McDonell had chosen the night of the 17th on which to make 
his escape, and this he communicated to. Juniper with his gen- 
eral instructions. It had been rumored in the asylum, and it 
had become a certainty in the city, that the Irish parade of that 
day might be a source of serious danger to the livesand property 
of the citizens. The Williamite mob had sworn vengeance on 
the “croppy ” who should deck himself that day in the green, 
and a mob never discriminates. The authorities found it neces- 
sary to summon their forces and to warn the citizens of the im- 
pending danger. Theconfusion prevailing in the city would not, 
of course, penetrate to the asylum ; but as the officers would have 
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their attention mainly directed against outside attack, the chances 
of escape were fairer than they might ever beagain. He had not 
described his plans to any one save Juniper. Andrews was as 
much acquainted with the venture as was necessary for the part 
which he had been selected to play, and that this was not of small 
importance will appear in the sequel. 

Since the meeting with Juniper the valet had made it a duty 
every night to mount guard over his master’s door from a conve- 
nient hiding-place. It had not as yet been productive of any- 
thing, and had caused himself much suffering from the cramped 
positions he was compelled to maintain for hours; but, with the 
pertinacity and hopefulness of his kind, he continued at his post. 
On the fatal night he was quietly engaged in his self-imposed 
duty when Mr. Andrews came along to pay his usual visit to 
McDonell. Seeing the dark, cropped head of the valet stretched 
incautiously from its hiding-place, he gave it a sounding and vig- 
orous whack with his umbrella. 

“There, my spying friend,” said he, “though you're not a 
croppy, you got as honest a crack that time as any Irishman will 
ec receive to-night. What’s more, you haven't the spunk to return 
it, as the Irishman would, which is one reason, perhaps, for my 
readiness in seizing so desirable an opportunity. You were spy- 
ing, and don’t attempt to deny it. The doctor shall hear of this. 
Things are coming to a pretty pass in this institution if the dwell- 
ers are to be persecuted within as well as without. Be off to 
your own quarters at once, and rest assured that you will never 
| sleep another night in the asylum.” 





Sandy slunk away meekly, but returned a moment later when 
the sugary nose, which he swore to sponge and tweak at the first 
opportunity, was safely housed in McDonell’s room. Mr. An- 
drews remained with his friend somewhat longer than usual that 
evening. The asylum was, through its officials, in a state of sub- 
dued excitement. The fighting had begun in the city within the 
past hour, and the guardians of the institution had masked their 
anxiety with a magnificent indifference which their activity in 
making certain defensive arrangements shamefully contradicted. 
The patients saw in it a confirmation of the rumors which had 
circulated among them for days, and were impressed with an 
overpowering awe. The guards and keepers were still vigilant, 
but only with the more restless inmates. It was a happy mo- 
ment for McDonell’s attempt, and Sandy felt that if his master 
had any thoughts in that direction this was his opportunity. He 
watched, therefore, with all his eyes, and stared through the twi- 
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light gloom of the corridor at the strip of light on the floor 
which marked his master’s room. 

The door opened at last, and Sandy, leaning eagerly forward, 
was agreeably disappointed to see only Andrews, handkerchief 
to nose and umbrella spread, come out and walk down the corri- 
dor. Fearful of another encounter with him, he withdrew from 
sight until the merry gentleman had passed and his steps had 
died away in the distance. There was a long interval of quiet. 
He heard McDonell moving about his room, as he was accustom. 
ed to do when preparing for rest, and seeing that there was no 
likelihood of any one passing at that hour, so engaged were the 
officials with their defences, he stole to the door and listened. 
McDonell was grunting! Sandy stood with ears preternaturally 
erect at this strange and unusual sound. McDonell grunted 
again! It was not a grunt of pain, but of fat, sensual satisfac. 
tion, and bore a strong resemblance to a sound which he had 
heard not seldom before. After a moment of indecision and 
alarm his mind was relieved by a sneeze from the individual 
within of so.marked and well known a character that further 
doubt was out of the question. His face turned white with rage, 
oaths fell from his lips like hailstones, and he pounded and kicked 
the door with a mad, vengeful recklessness that thoroughly ap- 
palled the merry gentleman within. Mr. Andrews made no at- 
tempt to admit him, hearty as was his contempt for the valet, 
He was trembling with apprehension for his own safety. To be 
caught in the act of assisting a fellow-madman to escape from the 
asylum had too great terrors for him, and he was anxious only to 
make his escape to his own room as speedily as possible. Sandy, 
finding that it was lost time.to remain where he was, rushed down 
the hall to Doctor Stirling’s room. Trixy met him at the door 
and listened calmly to his excited explanation of McDonell’s 
escape. She had a particular aversion for Sandy, and never 
failed to show it. On this occasion her manner was plainer and 
less liable to be misunderstood than ever. 

“ Dr. Stirling shall know of it immediately,” said she, closing 
the door in his face; and returning to the work which she had 
laid aside, she composedly, ignored the valet and his message. 

In the meantime, favored by his disguise and the darkness, 
McDonell proceeded along the hall with firm, unfaltering step 
and unconcerned manner. Now that he was in the midst of the 
danger, the old spirit and fire came back to him. He was cool; 
the nervousness of illness and confinement had vanished. His 
heart was filled with confidence and hope. He would be free in 
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a few moments, and he nerved himself to pass through every diff- 
culty and danger in order to obtain his liberty. At the end of 
the passage he threw aside his umbrella and handkerchief, and 
stood out in the light an entirely different man from the Mc- 
Donell men were accustomed to see. His white hair had vanish- 
ed, his white beard was gone. He had shaved off the one and 
dyed the other, and his costume was that of a gentleman of 
dandified and wealthy tastes. An eye-glass sat upon his nose 
and he carried a stylish cane. He wandered aimlessly through 
the halls until he ran against a keeper, who stared at him suspi- 
ciously. The man had probably never seen him before. 

“T beg your pardon,” said McDonell, with the most approved 
drawl, “ but really I believe I have missed my way. I was with 
Dr. Stirling a few minutes ago, and I am now unable to find the 
room.” 

“Come this way, sir,” said the keeper, grinning broadly at a 
mishap of frequent occurrence with strangers. “It’s a very easy 
thing to lose one’s self in these big halls.” 

“T dare say.” 

And he was led up tothe door of the Stirling apartments. 
He knocked and entered. Trixy, as he very well knew, was 
there alone. She came forward with a surprised air. 

“T am sorry to disturb you,” he said, “but having called 
on your father, and in leaving the office missed my way, would 
you be so kind as to send some one with me as far as the gate?” 

He had no intention of deceiving Miss Stirling—indeed, he 
was sure that he could not; but he did not wish to bring the 
young lady into trouble on his account. Having already de- 
ceived two sharpers whose duty it was to have keen eyes, it 
would appear a correct and natural thing to have deceived Trixy. 
She had penetrated through his disguise at the first sound of his 
voice, and, with a woman’s quick perception of the situation, she 
replied: “I shall be happy to show you to the door myself, and 
shall send a boy with you for the rest of the way.” All which she 
did very unconcernedly, and ina short time McDonell stood in 
the road outside the asylum-gates, a free man, with full twenty min- 
utes the start of the spy Sandy. He bore his extraordinary good 
fortune with as great equanimity as he had suffered his evil for- 
tunes. His first act was to thank God for so signal a favor. 
Then he hastened to find Juniper. He had directed that the 
man should meet him at a point a quarter of a mile distant from 
the asylum with a carriage; and there, in fact, he found him, but 
without the carriage. 
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“ They are having fierce times in the city,” he explained—they 
could hear the uproar where they then were—“and I could not 
obtain a coach or vehicle at any price. The people in this neigh. 
borhood are afraid to let anything go into the city. It will be 
hard work to reach the depot, sir, for the mob has seized the rail. 


‘ road buildings, and trains can go neither one way nor the other.” 


“ Annoying,” said McDonell thoughtfully; “had I foreseen 
that I might have furnished you with means sufficient to buy a 
carriage. Let it pass. Having obtained my freedom, I shall not 
complain of trifles. I have many hiding-places in the city. Let 
us go forward, in God’s name.” 

The asylum being situated in the suburbs of the city, they had 
a mile of walking before them; but in the fictitious strength with 
which excitement had endowed him McDonell.could have walk. 
ed a dozen. It was a clear, starlit night. The wind was high, 
and the snow yet lay thickly on the ground. Juniper had no 
idea of the direction his new master intended to take. His for- 
tunes were now linked with the fate of his benefactor, and he 
knew that from this fact they bore about them the faintest hue 
of desperation. Being a careless, irreflective youth unwilling to 
struggle against the stream, he was as content with the new posi- 
tion as he had been with the old. 

“We must avoid the lower parts of the city, sir,” he said after 
atime. “It would not do to get into the mob. They would not 
spare us.” 

“We shall be careful, Juniper,” answered the master. They 
hurried along with swift and silent speed. The cheers and 
howlings of the rioters were every moment becoming clearer and 
more frightful to the ear. At one time they saw far down the 
street the glare of torches and the surging of the crowd, and an 
advance-guard of small boys flung stones at them. This com- 
pelled them to take a higher, safer, and less exciting thorough- 
fare. In due time they came to a handsome residence on Wilton 
Avenue. McDonell stopped at the entrance to the drive, and, 
leaning his head against the gate-post, burst into tears. It was 
his home. There his daughter lived, and he dared not cross its 
threshold or ask for the shelter, or the protection, or the alms 
which the poorest beggar in the world would there receive. He 
wept bitterly, and raising his hands heavenward—a habit misfor- 
tune had given him—he thanked God for his many mercies, and 
for this above all, that he had deemed him, the sinner, worthy to 
suffer in this way—to be homeless and wretched on a winter night 
and to know not where with safety he might lay his head. 
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Juniper recognized the place after a casual inspection, and 
was surprised to learn that the woman before whom he had been 
willing to perjure himself was the daughter of this man. A dim 
perception of how matters really stood in that unfortunate house- 
hold entered his mind, and as McDonell seemed about to enter 
the gate he laid his hand on his arm. “I do not think it would 
be safe, sir,” he said. ‘“ You cannot take any risks, and ‘if your 
flight is discovered by the asylum officials there is no doubt but 
that this place will first be visited.” 

“1 cannot help it,” said the agonized man. “I must take one 
look at my home again. It may be my last. Stay you here and 
watch. I know the ins and outs of the place and can easily avoid 
pursuers.” 

He went slowly up the gravelled walk, half cleared of the 
snow. His heart was really bowed with grief now, and his frame 
with weakness and suffering. The excitement of escape was 
gone. He was standing face to face again with his griefs. He 
went on until he reached the house. A light was burning in the 
drawing-room, and one of the curtains was pushed aside. He 
stole up to the window. Ah! she was there, and with her the 
smiling Killany ; and it tore his heart even while it pleased him to 
see how well and easily she carried her heavy burden of sin and 
wrong. She was fresh and sweet as if the current of her life had 
never known a storm, dressed with exquisite taste and richly, 
and towards Killany her manner was as distant and chilly as he 
had ever known it to be. There was no sign of emotion or of 
servility, and on the doctor’s part there was the old smiling 
adulation and submissiveness. There was something more be- 
sides in his manner. It was threatening ; she appeared to be get- 
ting angry, and Killany was getting frightened. How that de- 
lighted him! And he pressed his face closer to the window, and 
his eyes read every expression eagerly. 

In the midst of the conversation she caught sight of his star- 
ing, death-like face pressed against the pane. Their eyes met for 
an instant—his fatherly, pitying, and hungry for the affection of 
the daughter who had spurned him, hers full of a slowly increas- 
ing horror. She closed her eyes only when she had fainted and 
slipped quietly to the floor, and he, waiting until he saw the doc- 
tor, after one quick glance around the room, proceed to restore 
her, fled again into the wretched night. A man was driving fu- 
riously up the avenue even then, and he had a presentiment that 
it was the messenger with the news of his escape. 


Juniper was at his post when he returned, and together they 
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proceeded to the residence of Father Leonard, where McDonell 
was sure of a safe hiding-place. It had the misfortune of being 
in the heart of the city, and was surrounded at intervals by a 
mob anxious to burn it about his reverence’s ears. A strong 
body of police and military daunted all attempts in that direc- 
tion. The rioters were forced to content themselves with block- 
ading the streets that led up to the residence. 

‘‘Which makes it improbable,” Juniper said, in his endeavors 
to turn McDonell from his design, referring to this fact, “ that we 
can reach Father Leonard's safely.” 

“It is my only refuge,” McDonell answered sadly. “My 
own home is shut against me, most of my friends would fear me, 
and here alone would | dare to trust myself for any length of 
time. We must steal or force our way through.” 

Juniper trembled with apprehension; but, with a devotion 
scarcely to be expected from so hare-brained and reckless a youth, 
he determined to remain with McDonell to the end. Indications 
of their nearness to the scene of the riots were fast increasing. 
The mob had been in this district, but had turned their attention 
to new fields of labor after destroying whatever was destructible. 
The streets were filled with débris: broken fences, trees, and win- 
dows showed everywhere. The inhabitants had either fled or 
buried themselves in the cellars. No light shone in the solitary 
streets, for the lamps had been destroyed, and here and there 
a fugitive, with a bandaged head, perhaps, stole fearfully along. 
The cries and cheers of the mob had not diminished, although 
the troops and civil authorities were closing in fast on the rioters, 
and had limited their sphere of action to a considerable extent. 
Bands of soldiers went by occasionally, when Juniper drew his 
master into the protecting shadow of a building for fear of cap- 
ture. They arrived at last in the critical neighborhood. As Ju- 
niper had said, every avenue was held by rioters, and he who ven- 
tured to pass through might do so only with permission of the 
motley villains. 

McDonell, silent and moody since his visit to his home, had 
yet recovered the coolness and steadiness of manner which he had 
displayed earlier in the evening. His spirits rose as the necessity 
of a cautious advance became more imperative. The stronger 
but less intellectual man-servant was become dependent on him, 
and with this consciousness of old-time power he went on in his 
perilous journey. They chose a street which led to the back 
entrance of the priest’s house. It was not so clogged with rioters 
as the others. Men stood‘on the corners and in the gutters, and 
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on the verandas of deserted houses, planning, swearing, or bind- 
ing up wounded heads and limbs. Nearly all the wounded were 
carried to this quarter; and as they were numerous, in spite of 
the insignificance of their hurts, it presented the appearance of 
an hospital. The intrusion of two respectably-dressed gentle- 
men among them was the signal for a gathering of the sound 
men of the party. 

“ Not so fast, lads,” said a grimy youth with a large amount 
of orange-colored ribbon on his hat and a rusty sword dangling 
from his belt. “ You don’t pass this district without showing 
your reasons and your papers. This is not the night for any one 
who isn’t ason of William to be abroad. Give an account of 
yourselves,” 

“None other than a son of William,” answered the merchant 
gravely, “ would venture as we have. We know our own side, it 
is clear, or we would have come in with a few pieces of artillery, 
not to speak of the horse and foot. My good fellow,” and with 
the word he slipped a gold-piece into his hand, “attend to your 
broken-headed men and let us pass on, for we have urgent busi- 
ness beyond.” 

“Go ahead, my hearties,” said the youth, whose reasoning 
powers were somewhat obscured by unlimited whiskey. ‘“ You're 
all right. Knock down the first man that objects, and if he wants 
references send him to me.” 

They were accosted several times during their onward course 
by the scattered roughs, but the cool off-handedness of McDonell— 
for Juniper wisely said nothing—was sufficient to tide them over 
all difficulties. The barrier was passed, and they were on the 
point of attaining comparative safety when a sudden change in 
the scene of the riot caused a serious, and perhaps fatal, delay in 
their movements. The battle, which with varying success and at 
varying intervals had been carried on in the distant streets, sud- 
denly made its appearance directly in their path. A disorderly 
crowd of roughs, pursued by a steady, well-managed, and well- 
drilled body of volunteers, suddenly rushed into the street. Ju- 
niper pulled the disappointed and unwilling McDonell into a pro- 
tecting doorway, and endeavored to force an entrance into the 
house vainly. The mob having gathered in their vicinity and 
stopped to take counsel of the leaders, the two fugitives were 
soon discovered and dragged out into the midst of an angry and 
hideous crowd mad with the consciousness of defeat. McDonell’s 
elegant and finical appearance drew the usual sarcasms from the 
unwashed upon their more fortunate brother. 
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“What have we here?”’ said he who held the position of leader. 

“* A sound and true man,” answered the grimy youth froma 
‘veranda near—“ one of ours. I let him pass, and I think you can 
-do the same, captain.” 

“ Are you a Papist?”’ asked the leader. 

“No,” answered Juniper truthfully. “We are not Orange. 
-men, but not Papists either.” 

“I did not ask you to answer for this man. Are you a Papist 
‘or a Protestant?” he said to McDonell. 

“ The soldiers, the soldiers!” came in a chorus from the mob 
around. “They are retreating! Down with the soldiers! 
Down with the croppies! Down with the priest!” 

“ Quick!” cried the leader—* Papist or Protestant ?”’ 

He had been standing with his eyes cast down, thoughtful and 
indifferent, and he looked up at the imperative words with the 
light of a new-born heroism shining in his face. His natural 
courage had not deserted him, and there was added to it the 
courage of his lately-awakened faith. All through his manhood 
he had denied his faith. The first test offered to him on his re- 
turn to the fold was one of life and death, perhaps, and sure at 
least to bring him serious injury. Yet it seemed so necessary 
that for a little longer time he should live—there was so much 
to be done, so much to be made right that now was all wrong. 
The men around were silent from expectation. The glare of the 
torches gave a rugged picturesqueness to their hideousness, and 
brought out more clearly the elegance and refinement of the man 
who was their prisoner. 

“Speak out,” they cried, “and swear toit. Papist or Pro- 
testant ?” 

“T am a Papist,” he said unhesitatingly, paying no heed to 
Juniper's looks of warning. 

The-mob seized on the words. 

“ A Papist,” they roared, “and a spy! Down with him!” 

The chief saw something pitiful or praiseworthy in the calm 
bearing of the man, and he would have interfered to save him; 
but with yellings and hootings the ruffians fell upon McDonell, 
beat him with clubs, trampled upon him, and kicked and crushed 
him as well as, in the press, they were able. He made no useless 
effort to save himself. Juniper, with a desperation born of pity 
and affection for his master, fought against the crowd like a lion, 
and had the consolation of seeing the chief by his side. They 
struggled and fought in vain. Two against so many were only 
making matters worse by their resistance, and McDonell was 
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every moment approaching nearer to his ugly fate when a figure 
on horseback, diminutive but with a voice as shrill and piercing 
as the tones of a trumpet, came dashing into the heart of the mul- 
titude, scattering men right and left until he stood over the pros- 
trate man and had cleared a space about him. 

“ Fools!” he cried authoritatively, and his voice was heard 
ringing along the street, “madmen! do you know what you are 
doing when you let the soldiers escape and, beat the life out of a 
Scotchman, and one who is no Papist ?” 

McDonell caught the words even while losing consciousness. 
“T am a Papist,” he muttered feebly. 

“ He says he is a Papist,” growled one who stood near enough 
to catch the whispered words. 

“You lie!” said Quip coolly. “This manisamadman. He 
escaped from the asylum to-night, and back he must go again. 
You have not left much to carry away, and the more shame to. 
you for so using a Scotchman and a Protestant. Now follow the 
soldiers. They are men who will give you men’s work to do. 
Away with you! They are retreating!” 

“The soldiers! the soldiers!” roared the mob, catching the 
word with enthusiasm. In an instant they were pouring down 
the street in the direction taken by the volunteers, and over the 
unfortunate McDonell stood only Juniper and the strange horse- 
man. 

“ Quip!” was all Juniper could say as the man dismounted. 

“ At your service,” said the student, witha grin. “This man 
is well-nigh murdered. Where were you going?” 

“ Don’t know,” said Juniper shortly. 

“To the priest’s, it is likely. Very good; but the priest 
does not chance to be at home. I havea safe place for him, I 
fancy, and you will help me carry him there.” 

“ Not a step,” said Juniper firmly. “ He goes where I choose 
to bring him. You can get out. You have nothing to do with 
the man.” 

“ There’s gratitude for you. After saving his life, too. Juni- 
per, my very dear friend, I think I know McDonell considerably 
better than you, and it is to friends I shall take him, and not to 
his enemies. It doesn’t matter much one way or the other now, 
for the poor fellow will scarcely see the morning.” 

“Go ahead, then,” said the appeased Juniper, “and look for 
deviltry if you attempt any of your usual tricks.” 

Placing the bleeding and senseless body of McDonell on the 
saddle, Quip rode away to the residence of the Fullertons. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


A MEMORABLE NIGHT—ITS SECOND PART 


FAMILIARITY with crime and danger had developed Nano 
McDonell into a charmingly cool-headed lady with a fine talent 
for intrigue and a great head forcalculations. She had need just 
now of some qualities of the kind. Mrs. Strachan, with a gusto 
equalled only by the wonderful unselfishness which she ascribed 
to herself, had made Nano acquainted with the slanders concern- 
ing the Fullertons on that day which saw administered on Kil- 
lany’s person the deserved punishment of his baseness. Nano 
had heard it with indignation and shame. She recalled the night 
of the reception and Olivia’s whispered anguish. The blow had 
been struck within the shelter of her walls, and the report had 
spread through the whole circle of fashionable*society while she 
was in ignorance of its existence. Had Killany been so unfor- 
tunate as to have made his appearance at that moment a stormy 
and unedifying scene might have taken place. The haughty and 
aggrieved lady was in the mood for acting upon impulse—an im- 
prudence of which she was rarely guilty. Killany, however, be- 
ing engaged in nursing his delicate and broken skin, did not show 
himself in public for some days. 

In the meantime Miss McDonell had time to consider the 
situation and to reach wise conclusions. To a certain extent she 
was in Killany’s power—not absolutely, not entirely helpless, 
for her own fearlessness had a counterbalancing effect. She had 
treated him so far only with condescension, and refused to marry 
him. It would not doto drive him into desperation. The re- 
ward upon which he had counted so hopefully had been denied 
to him, and to deprive him now of his office of trustee, as in her 
first anger she had contemplated, would be folly. He could do 
her serious harm, if he were so minded. She determined, there- 
fore, to forbid him her house, and to have only such personal 
communication with him as was indispensable. This would be 
severe enough. 

While awaiting his appearance her mind was filled with gloomy 
presentiments of evil. Disordered liver is the assigned medical 
cause, and, if correct, she was far gone in disorders. The air 
seemed heavy about her. Her daily amusements and work had 
lost their coloring, did not give her the pleasure she expected, 
and were at times insipid and tiresome. She was filled with the 
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idea of fast approaching dangers. Ordinarily she expected them 
and awaited their coming cheerfully. She was prepared. It 
would be hard to move her from her position, and the conscious- 
ness of itsstrength had made herconfident. The dangers seemed 
nearer, more portentous, more vague at thismoment. She would 
not permit herself to dwell upon her gloomy thoughts. She 
could not endure sadness. Having at a high price purchased 
perpetual and unfading enjoyment, she felt that she ought to get 
the full worth of a bargain in which sadness was certainly not in- 
cluded. The feeling of deeper melancholy had been fastening 
upon her since that day when she had paid her last visit to Olivia. 
The distress of mind which the presence of that little lady then 
occasioned her made her undesirous of seeing her too often, and 
the chilliness of the visit was quite sufficient of itself to daunt her 
in the attempt. Nano reasoned with herself, of course, on the 
absurdity of her feelings, but found that logic cannot minister to 
a mind diseased or pluck from the heart a rooted sorrow. In 
despair and indifference she waited for her presentiments to de- 
velop themselves into substantial facts. 

In thinking, as she often did, on the incidents of the past few 
weeks and their probable or possible consequence, she was sur- 
prised yet not grieved to find that a new phase of feeling. had ap- 
peared in her character. A feeling of hardness and bitterness 
and cynicism against her destiny and the persons concerned in it 
most was slowly enclosing her nature as in a network of steel. 
A strong sense of rebellion, akin to the sense of injustice, was 
roused when she thought of the revealing of her crime to the 
world or of losing her estate, as if these acts were a wrong put 
upon her, and not the commonest justice to herself and to others. 
The peculiarity of the feeling was that it seemed to close her 
heart and her mind to every appeal of affection, interest, and rea- 
son, and in such a state she felt herself quite ready to kick against 
the goad pettishly and stubbornly, though it should be to her 
own sure and terrible destruction. This did not alarm her. She 
did not see then to what lengths it was able to lead her. It only 
pleased her that the natural softness of her disposition was 
gradually yielding to something more stern; and useful in pre- 
sent circumstances. 

Killany’s first visit was made on the evening of McDonell’s 
escape from the asylum. His first out-of-door appearance was 
made fittingly on this stormy night of riot and misrule. He was 
compelled to disguise himself partially and to make his way by 
the unfrequented streets ; for the region of disorder lay directly 
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in his path. She received him as she had of late been accustomed 
to receive him, in order to make his discomfiture more telling, 
His recent misadventure had reached her ears, and she rejoiced 
that to it she could add another severe punishment—he had be- 
come so utterly contemptible in her eyes. His villanous nature 
she could have forgiven him, in so much as it was like her own; 
but the slanderer, the assassin, was too detestable a thing for asso- 
ciation with, and was to be got rid of at any hazard. It touched 
her to see that the man had really suffered from the bitter humil- 
iation of his horsewhipping. His smile was a long time in get- 
ting itself together on his smooth face, and its first glimmering 
was sickly. The recollection of his shame looked out from every 
new face, and brought a dark, hateful shadow over his counte- 
nance. She respected hima trifle more, perhaps, for that display 
of human sensitiveness, but it did not alter her intentions in his 
regard. “For once, I believe,’ he said in taking his seat, “I 
come without a business of any kind. The other trustees have 
managed affairs in my absence, and I do not exactly know our 
position. It is fortunate, is it not? It will be more pleasant for 
us when my office has lapsed, and we may take up old_..relations, 
talk philosophy and poetry, and renew the circle which has suf- 
fered so severely this winter.” 

“I believe it does not matter much,” letting her eyes rest on 
his meaningly. ‘The picture which you have drawn will never 
be put on canvas. I have decided that our meetings hereafter 
be strictly confined to business matters, and I must request now 
that your visits in future be made on that condition, and never 
without a’previous warning.” 

“ You surprise me,” he answered, confused at her cool, matter- 
of-fact ways. “ Are you quite certain of the extent of ground 
your request covers?” 

“Quite, doctor. I have thought upon it for four days. In 
fact, since your late difficulty—” 

“1 beg of you not to mention that, Nano. It is too painful.” 

He spoke low and passionately, and his face, paling, showed 
for an instant the traces of the whip on his cheek and forehead. 

“ Not so painful, not so disgraceful, as the act by which you 
deserved it so richly. You struck at a woman through a 
slander.” 

“ Slander!” he angrily interrupted. ‘“Howdo you know that 
it is a slander?” 

“ Because of the man who conceived and published it, and the 
manner he adopted. If you were certain of it you would not be 
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content with a secret stab at your victims. It pleased you to 
choose for your scene of operations this house, and so have you 
dishonored it that after this night it must not know you again, 
unless under pressing necessity.” 

“ You are not in earnest,” he said, quite subdued, “ or perhaps 
I do not understand.” 

““My meaning is clear enough, unless your late illness has af- 
fected your mind.” 

“ As illness affected another’s,” he said maliciously. 

“ Having dishonored this house, it is closed against you. You 
will continue, I suppose, in your trusteeship. I shall not attempt 
to disturb you, but the oftener you do your business by deputy 
the more agreeable will it be to me.” 

“It is quite plain,” he said slowly—‘“ yes, quite plain. You 
dare not take from me that position. But you inflict upon me 
every wrong consistent with your own safety. Can you guess 
why I trumped up that charge against the Fullertons ?” 

“ Virtue and innocence is your natural prey, perhaps.” 

“ As age, and helplessness, and other people’s gold is yours,” 
he answered savagely, stung into passion by her scorn. She 
laughed, partly in derision, partly from joy at finding the feeling 
of reckless indifference and obstinacy stealing over her. “I did 
it,” he went on, “for your sake and because I loved you. If 
you had been swayed by. the Fullertons you would not stand as 
you stand to-day. You would be decidedly virtuous and de- 
cidedly poor. The house which you live in might not have 
been yours to close against me. I wished to destroy their influ- 
ence at one blow and I have not failed. No,” he added, smil- 
ing, “I have not failed, but my work is not yet complete.” 

“T am curious to know what lower depths you can reach.” 

“These: I loved you, as I said, and I feared a rival. That 
rival was, and is, Dr. Fullerton. Perhaps you do not know that 
the man, poor and nameless though he be, presumes to love you.” 

“His presumption,” said she, “is not more startling, and is 
far more acceptable, than yours.” 

“ Well, you see I was right in fearing him. I had reason. I 
might have put him out of the way with cunning poisons, but 
with such things I never meddle. I let him live and destroyed 
his good name. Unfortunately, I destroyed myself, too.” 

“For him I have sympathy; for you, congratulation.” 

“Thank you. You will not congratulate always. I shall not 
tell you how I am going to complete my work, for I have never 
yet threatened you, and I shall not do so now. Indeed I shall 
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not. But I ask you not to execute your purpose of turning me 
from your doors. My stay in the city is to be short and will be 
retired. Until I go I ask that you receive me here on the old 
footing.” 

“ You ask an impossibility.” 

“Yet I did them wrong for your sake. Is that no excuse?” 

“It is rather an aggravating circumstance, and you caused 
terrible suffering to my best friends.” 

“They are your friends no longer. You are drifting apart 
and will soon be as strangers.” 

“To you I owethis in part. I amnot angry or overwhelmed. 
The loss of friends can be easily supplied.” 

“But not the loss of their good opinion. In this case it is 
sure to follow.” 

“TI begin to see your drift,” she answered in tones of scorn. 
“You will betray me tothem. You justify every moment my 
opinion of your meanness. Even that misfortune cannot move 
me.” 

He was silent from despair. Nothing that he could say seemed 
able to shake her resolution, and his desperation was rapidly de- 
priving him of his self-command. He fixed his eyes on the floor 
in thought. She chanced to turn to the window. The shutters 
had been left open, and one of the curtains had been pushed aside. 
In the dark space between, its outlines sharply and awfully traced 
on the outer darkness, was her father’s face. His beard was gone, 
and his white hair, but she recognized the countenance on the 
instant. IJts dark eyes were fixed on her pityingly, and a smile 
rested on the fixed, pallid face. She could not speak or move 
with horror, and a moment later, to Killany’s astonishment, had 
fallen unconscious to the floor. He rushed to her side, after one 
swift glance around the room to find some cause for the phenome- 
non; but McDonell’s face had vanished when his sharp eyes fell 
on the window, and the sound of his retreating footsteps was 
drowned in the tramp of a horse’s feet on the avenue. It did not 
take many moments to restore the lady to her senses, and it was 
scarcely done when Quip came dashing into the room amid a 
shower of protestations from the servant who attended the door. 
Killany motioned for silence. 

“Whatever information you have, keep it until I come to 
you,” he whispered, and Quip at once withdrew. 

Nano sat up of her own accord, and was herself immediately. 
She did not volunteer any explanations, and the doctor did not 
ask for them. He felt sure that Quip would be able to throw 
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some light upon the matter, and, after a few inquiries and direc- 
tions, started to leave the room, when she said curtly : 

“Do you believe in apparitions, doctor?” 

“No,” he said. “Why do you ask?” 

“T saw one a few moments ago, and you have seen the effect 
it had on my nerves. I am sure that the person I saw is dead. 
Good-night. You will remember my injunction.” 

She went off to her own rooms, assisted by her maid, very 
pale, but very composed. He sought Quip in the hall and heard 
of the escape of McDonell. 

“ He has been here,” he said, “and must have passed you on 
the avenue. Take your horse and go direct to the priest's 
house. If McDonell intends to remain in the city that will be 
his refuge. When you have discovered his whereabouts come 
tome. If he escapes death to-night,” he thought, “it will be a 
miracle. Well, my course is run at last,and it has ended badly. 
I believe my downward course has begun, and it began with 
that—that—”’ 

He put his hands to his face in a passion, and the tears sprang 
into his eyes. The blows of the whip had penetrated to his soul. 
The scars were there for ever, and the recollection was horrible. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE MARTYR. 


YONDER, signor, the peasant said, 

Where the grass grows greenest the martyr fell ; 
Eighteen centuries he is dead, 

Hacked by the murderous fiends of hell. 


But even to-day the vision bold 

Of earnest faith, when the skies are fair, 
Seeth a tremulous cross of gold 

Hung in the limpid Roman air. 
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CHRISTIAN JERUSALEM. 


PART II.—A.D. 33-50. 


PERSECUTION—MARTYRDOM OF STEPHEN—CONVERSION OF SAUL—PREACHING THE GOSPEL 
TO GENTILES—SECOND PERSECUTION BY AGRIPPA, AND MARTYRDOM OF JAMES—MatT- 
THEW’'s GOSPEL—COUNCIL OF JERUSALEM. 


THE preaching of the Deacon Stephen brought upon himself 
and the whole church a furious persecution, which made a crisis 
in the history of nascent Christianity. Stephen was evidently a 
person of extraordinary gifts and character and one whose bold 
advocacy of the faith, for certain particular reasons stirred up in 
an unusual way the animosity of the most violent of the Jews. 
He has always been taken for a very young man, a supposition 
which his whole manner of conduct and all the appearances in 
the case favor. He was a Jew, but whether brought up in Pales- 
tine or in some foreign country is uncertain. A traditional belief 
or conjecture appears in ecclesiastical writers that he was a cousin 
of Saul of Tarsus and one of his fellow-pupils in the school of 
Gamaliel ; and if this were really the fact it accounts for the pe- 
culiar animosity of the former towards him, and for the great in- 
terest which the latter manifested in him, as will be presently re- 
lated. His name, Stephanos, is Greek, but soalso is the name MVico- 
demos, and he had also a Syriac name, Cheliel. Stephen may have 
been, therefore, like Saul, a Jew, born and brought up in his early 
youth in a foreign country, but carefully educated in Jewish learn- 
ing, as his oration before the Sanhedrim indicates ; which is confirm- 
ed by the fact that hedisputed with the members of certain syna- 
gogues of Jews of foreign extraction like one who had formerly 
been associated with them. St. Luke relates: “But certain men 
of the synagogue that is called of the Libertines, and of the Cy- 
reneans, and of the Alexandrians, and of those that were of Cili- 
cia and Asia, rose up disputing with Stephen: and, they were 
not able to resist the wisdom and the spirit with which he spoke” 
(Acts vi.g, 10). These Libertines, or Freedmen, were descendants 
of Jews formerly carried into captivity who had been released 
and had returned to Judea. Those of Cilicia were fellow-coun- 
trymen of Saul, who was doubtless the chief man among them. 
It is not necessary to repeat the account of St. Stephen’s trial 
and martyrdom given by St. Luke. The oration which he made 
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before the council is of extraordinary interest as the first speci- 
men of Christian eloquence on record from one who was not an 
apostle. The action of Saul in keeping the garments of the as- 
sassins indicates that he was present as an official of the Sanhe- 
drim, to give sanction to the murder in their name ; although their 
action in inflicting the punishment of death was perhaps illegal 
and a usurpation of the prerogatives of the Roman procurator. 
St. Augustine and other celebrated Fathers of the church have 
pronounced splendid eulogiums on St. Stephen, to whose inter- 
cession they all ascribe the subsequent conversion of Saul. He 
has left testimony to the bitter repentance by which he expiated 
his share in the death of the Proto-Martyr in his own expressive 
words. “And devout men took care of Stephen’s funeral and 
made great mourning over him” (Acts viii. 2). Some sober and 
judicious Catholic authors consider it to be certain that the chief 
mourner on this occasion, after the apostles and the other breth- 
ren of St. Stephen in the faith, was the great president of the 
Sanhedrim, Gamaliel. The relics of the holy martyr were found 
in the year 413 at Caphargamala, a country-seat which had be- 
longed to Gamaliel, about twenty miles from Jerusalem, and 
translated with great pomp to%he Church of Sion in Jerusalem 
by the Patriarch John. The bodies of Gamaliel, Nicodemus, and 
Abibas, a son of Gamaliel, were found at the same place. The 
discovery was made by means of a vision which disclosed to Lu- 
cian, the priest of the place, the fact that these bodies were buried 
there, and the genuineness of the relics was attested by numerous 
miracles. These are related by St. Augustine in the twenty-sec- 
ond book of The City of God and in several of his sermons.* The 
discovery of the relics and their translation is commemorated by a 
special feast on the 3d of August. The Fathers of the fifth cen- 
tury and the best ecclesiastical writers from that time have con- 
sidered the narration of Lucian genuine and credible. Accord- 
ing to the common belief founded on this narrative, and the cor- 
roboratory circumstances which give it an intrinsic probability, 
Gamaliel with his son Abibas, but not the other members of his 
family, became a declared Christian at this time arld lived in retire- 
ment to the end of his days, with Nicodemus as his companion, 
at his country-seat. 

Saul of Tarsus, as all know, although somewhat imbued with 
Greek learning, and an apt pupil of his master in the lore of the 
rabbinical school, did not imbibe from Gamaliel that spirit of 


* See Butler's Lives of the Saints for August 3 ; also, the author’s Studies tn St, Augus- 
tine, and a sermon on St. Stephen in Sermons by the Paulists, volume for 1862, 
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moderation and those enlightened views in philosophy and reli- 
gion which raised him so much above the narrow and fanatical 
Pharisaism of his time. He was the fiercest and most zealous 
agent of the newly-allied Pharisees and Sadducees who filled the 
highest places in the priesthood and the Sanhedrim, and who now 
began in earnest to persecute the Christians in Jerusalem, Pales- 
tine, and Syria, but especially in Jerusalem. “ At that time there 
was raised a great persecution against the church which was at 
Jerusalem, and they were all dispersed through the countries of 
Judea and Samaria, except the apostles. They, therefore, who 
were dispersed, went about preaching the word of God... . And 
they, indeed, who had been dispersed by the persecution which 
arose on_occasion of Stephen, went as far as Phoenicia and Cy- 
prus and Antioch, speaking the word to none but to the Jews 
only. But some of them were men of Cyprus and Cyrene, who 
when they had entered into Antioch spoke also to the Greeks, 
preaching the Lord Jesus. And the hand of the Lord was with 
them, and a great number, believing, were converted to the 
Lord” (Acts viii. 1, 4; xi. 19-21). As St. Luke wrote for Gen- 
tiles, he doubtless included Galilee and Perea in the “ countries of 
Judea.” e 

From the general tenor of the narrative it seems likely that 
this dispersion refers rather to prominent men among the Chris- 
tians and to adventitious residents in Jerusalem than to the whole 
of those disciples of Christ who properly belonged to the perma- 
nent population of the city. From this time the very numerous 
congregation of the faithful in Jerusalem seems to have been re- 
duced to a much smaller number, although the apostles for some 
years to come made that city their principal rendezvous and cen- 
tre of operations. After this date, the diffusion of the religion of 
Christ went on extensively among the Jews both at home and 
abroad, as well as among the Gentiles. The great event of this 
time was the conversion of Saul,which undoubtedly checked, if it 
did not entirely stop, the active measures of persecution. This 
event probably occurred in January, A.D. 33. In 35 or 36 St. 
Peter establisHed his see in Antioch, whence he removed it to 
Rome A.D. 42. About three years after his conversion Saul vis- 
ited Jerusalem, and although he was received at first with dis- 
trust, yet, through the intervention of Barnabas, he was after 
a short time admitted to the confidence of the apostles and 
brethren, “and he was with them coming in and going out in 
Jerusalem, and acting confidently in the name of the Lord. He 
spoke also to the Gentiles and disputed with the Hellenists; but 
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they sought to kill him. Which when the brethren had known, 
they brought him down to Cesarea, and sent him away to Tar- 
sus” (Acts ix. 28-30). The first persecution had died away, and 
at this period, if not sooner, had ceased altogether. During the 
three years which elapsed between the death of Stephen and 
Saul’s first visit to Jerusalem, converts had been made and small 
churches gathered all over Palestine. For St. Luke tells us that 
“the church, indeed, had peace throughout all Judea and Gali- 
lee and Samaria, and was increased, walking in the fear of the 
Lord, and was filled with the consolation of the Holy Ghost” 
(Acts ix. 31). 
It was at this time (A.D. 36-37) that the events occurred which 
' ended the official career of the two men who had the principal 
responsibility between them, though in unequal proportion, of 
the fearful crime of Deicide, in putting to a cruel and ignomini- 
ous death the Son of God. Pontius Pilate had massacred, sev- 
eral years before, a crowd of Galileans, partisans of Judas the 
Gaulonite, while they were offering sacrifices. Now, he sup- 
pressed in a bloody manner an extensive and dangerous insur- 
iH) rection of the Samaritans. Although such severities may have 
4 been necessary, they made Pilate’s administration odious. He 
was complained of by the Samaritan elders to Vitellius, pro- 
consul of Syria, to whom he was subordinate, and Vitellius or- 
dered him to go to Rome and give an account of his govern- 
ment. At Rome he was condemned and banished to Gaul, 
where he is supposed by most writers to have committed suicide. 
There is, however, a counter-tradition that he was converted. 
t His wife, Portia, was universally reputed by antiquity to have 
been a Christian from the time of our Lord’s death, and one of 
the finest episodes in Klopstock’s great poem is the description 
of an interview between herself and the Blessed Virgin. 
Vitellius visited Jerusalem about this time, and during his stay 
there deposed Caiaphas, placing in his room Jonathan, a son of 
Ananus, or Annas, whom he deposed after about a year, sub- 
stituting in his place Theophilus. According to Josephus, 
: Theophilus had thirteen successors in the pontificate, viz.: 
Simon, Matthias, Zlioneus, Joseph Camith, Ananias, Jonathan 
(murdered in the temple by Jewish dagger-men), Ismael Phabi, 
Joseph Cabi, Ananus, Jesus Damneus, Jesus Gatnaliel, Matthias, 
Phannias. The last four are called by Josephus “ unknown and 
ignoble persons,” thrust into office by the dagger-men during 
the siege of Jerusalem. In the year 38 Herod Antipas was 
deposed by Caligula and banished into Spain. Tiberius died 
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March 15, A.D. 37, and was succeeded by Caligula, who reigned 
until January 24,41. His reign was one which brought much 
evil and foreboded more to the Jews. He ordered a statue of 
himself to be erected in the Holy of Holies, and it was at the 
risk of his own life that Petronius, the successor of Vitellius, 
refrained from attempting by force and at the cost of a despe- 
rate conflict to carry out the insane monster’s sacrilegious inten- 
tion. Milman very reasonably conjectures that Agrippa even, 
though a favorite of Caligula, would have dearly paid for his 
timid remonstrance if the assassination of the tyrant had not 
delivered him and the empire from his capricious malice. 

“ And the apostles and brethren who were in Judea, heard 
that the Gentiles also had received the word of God” (Acts xi. 
1). Besides the preaching of the Gospel to Gentiles by other 
disciples which we have already mentioned, St. Luke recounts at 
large the manner in which St. Peter had gone from Joppa, the 
modern Jaffa, to Czsarea, at the invitation of the centurion Cor- 
nelius, and had there baptized a number of Romans, mostly per- 
sons connected with the military garrison of the place. When 
St. Peter came to Jerusalem, not long after (A.D. 36), “they who 
were of the circumcision disputed against him, saying : Why didst 
thou go in to men uncircumcised, and eat with them ?” (ibid. v. 
3). The Jewish Christians only slowly and with difficulty opened 
their minds to the full understanding of the catholic principles 
of the religion of Christ. They firmly believed in Jesus as their 
own Messiah, but they did not enter into the grand idea of uni- 
versal redemption, and they still regarded it as necessary for 
Gentiles to become “'proselytes of righteousness,” and thus by 
the door of the Law of Moses to become partakers in the grace 
of Christ. It was necessary for St. Peter to explain to them fully 
that a divine revelation had made known to him the extension of 
baptism and the privileges of membership in the church to the 
uncircumcised. ‘“ When they had heard these things, they held 
their peace : and glorified God, saying : God then hath also to the 
Gentiles given repentance unto life” (Acts xi. 18). It was after 
this that the news was received at Jerusalem of the evangelizing 
of Gentiles in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch, and being already 
prepared to approve of and rejoice in the conversion of heathen 
peoples, the church of Jerusalem sympathized in and promoted the 
good work. This was the opening of a new era, and the grand, 
universal apostolate throughout the whole Roman Empire soon 
after commenced and was carried on during the remainder of the 
apostolic age. ‘ 
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The accession of Claudius to the empire, after the assassination 
of Caligula in January, A.D. 41, brought a great though a short- 
lived change for the better into the political and religious condi- 
tion of Jerusalem and Palestine, by the restoration of Herod’s 
kingdom to Herod Agrippa. Agrippa was a son of Aristobulus, 
one of the ill-fated children of Herod and his noble, unfortunate 
queen, Mariamne. Agrippa had been educated in Rome as a 
prince, in the circle of the imperial family. During the last six 
months of Tiberius he had been in disgracé, in prison, and in 
peril of his life. His intimate friend Caligula had liberated him 
and given him the tetrarchy of Philip, to which he added after- 
wards that of Herod Antipas. Agrippa had made, however only 
a temporary stay in Palestine; he was in Rome when Caligula 
was murdered, and he assisted Claudius most efficiently in tak- 
ing quiet possession of the imperial seat. Claudius gave him all 
the former dominions of Herod, and he came to Jerusalem in great 
state, where he showed himself munificent to the temple and in 
many respects both able and disposed to restore the splendor and 
prosperity of his kingdom, if that had been any longer possible. 
Agrippa put to death James the Greater, John’s brother, the 
first martyr among the apostles, and he imprisoned Peter, who 
was delivered by an angel and immediately left the city. These 
events took place during the Paschal time, probably of the 
year 42. 

Before this time, it is commonly supposed about eight years 
after the ascension of the Lord, St. Matthew wrote his gospel in 
the Syro-Chaldaic language, for the benefit of the Christians of 
Palestine. It was very soon translated into Greek, if not by its 
author, probably by an apostle or some disciple to whom the 
work was committed under apostolic direction. There is some- 
thing, according to our view, extremely appropriate and touch- 
ing in the fact that the first gospel was written by Matthew the 
publican. He was a man called to the apostleship by our Lord — 
from a class of persons whose condition and employment made 
them outcasts, and, in the eyes of the Pharisees and other zealous 
devotees of the religion of Judaism, fit only to be reckoned with 
sinners and harlots. Who could be more fit to be the first to 
make a written record of the acts and preaching of Jesus, the 
Saviour of sinners, the Redeemer of the lost? Besides this, he 
was one of the first disciples of Christ, the companion of, his 
journeys, who had heard his discourses and witnessed his mira- 
cles. This was not the case with Mark and Luke, who recorded 


what they had heard from the immediate witnesses; and although 
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St. John was an apostle and an eye-witness, yet his gospel is the 
work of an aged man, for whom the events he narrates are al. 
ready long gone by, and it was not his intention to write a con. 
nected memoir so much as to fill up certain gaps in the earlier 
gospels, and to present the sublime doctrine concerning Christ 
and proceeding from his mouth, as a testimony to the faith and 
against heresy. Weare inclined to think that those who have 
had the advantage of being familiar with the gospels from in- 
fancy will testify that the ineffaceable impression of scenes and 
events in the life of Jesus, which even the reading of critics can- 
not destroy, is more to be traced to St. Matthew’s gospel than to 
any of the others. The Jewish Christians of Palestine seem never 
to have cared for any other. The original text was early lost, 
but the Nazarenes of the Decapolis had an altered transcript 
called the Gospel of the Hebrews, and good critics consider 
the ancient Syriac version to have been made, not from the 
Greek, but from the Syro-Chaldaic original. It was an early 
tradition that Matthew, having spent some years in preaching the 
Gospel throughout Palestine, and being about to depart for a 
distant mission, left behind him this artless, simple summary of 
the Gospel he had been preaching to delighted listeners in Judea 
and Galilee; whose exquisite and natural charm surpasses the 
highest efforts of human art; as a memorial of his teaching and of 
his Master. 

Many suppose that the earthly life of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary was exchanged for the heavenly glory before the Passover 
of the year 42. We are inclined to agree with those who think 
that she accompanied St. John to Ephesus, and that her depar- 
ture from this world occurred at Jerusalem twelve years later, in 
the year 54. 

The sudden death of Herod Agrippa at Czsarea soon after 
the Passover of the year 44 brought back the rule of Roman pro- 
curators, who, from the time of Felix, with the exception of Portius 
Festus, were the worst and most venial of men; and henceforward 
Jerusalem and Palestine went rapidly onward toward the catastro- 
phe of the year 70, when the direful predictions of the prophets and 
of Jesus Christ were fulfilled. The church of Jerusalem gradu- 
ally dwindled in relative importance with the decadence of the 
city and nation, and paled before the rising churches of Antioch, 
Ephesus, and Rome. Paul and Barnabas were sent forth, not 
from Jerusalem, but from Antioch, and at Antioch the disciples 
of Jesus Christ, who had before been called Galileans and Naza- 
renes, were first called Christians. All Christians of Jewish 
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origin, however, continued to look with special affection and 
reverence upon Jerusalem, and it was a frequent resort for the 
apostles and their associates when it was convenient for them to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy City and its Holy Places, while 
the city and temple continued to exist. 

After Agrippa’s death Cuspius Fadus was sent to Judea as 
procurator, and he was succeeded by a man whose presence must 
have been odious to the Jews, for he was an apostate from Alex- 
andria named Tiberius Alexander, son of a former alobarch of 

.the Egyptian Jews, and nephew of the celebrated Philo. Dur- 
ing the reign of Claudius a severe famine prevailed in Judea and 
through other parts of the Roman Empire. This was predicted 
by Agabus, who seems to have been a priest of the church of 
Jerusalem, at Antioch ; and in consequence of this, liberal collec- 
tions were made and sent to Jerusalem by the hands of Saul and 
Barnabas. Josephus relates that Helena, queen of Adiabene, 
who with her son, the King Izates, had become a zealous prose- 
lyte, sent large supplies of grain, figs, and money for the relief of 
the famine-stricken people. 

The most notable incident of the latter part of the episcopate 
of St. James was the apostolic council, held, according to the 
Chronicon of F. Crampon, editor of the commentaries of Corne- 
lius 4 Lapide (volume on Acts), in the year 49, according to Cardi- 
nal Hergenréther (Ad/g. K. G.) some time between the years 50 
and 52. The occasion of the council was a dispute which had 
arisen at Antioch respecting the observance of the Mosaic ordi- 
nances by baptized Gentiles. There were some who insisted that 
circumcision and the observance of the statutes of the Mosaic 
code were necessary for salvation to all. This opinion contained 
the germ of schism and heresy, as the event afterwards proved, 
and it excited great disturbance and dissension among both 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. Paul, Barnabas, and others were 
therefore deputed to carry the matter before the apostles who 
were then at Jerusalem. St. Peter was at that time in the city. 
St. James was there as the bishop of the see. St. John may have 
easily come from Ephesus, and these, with St. Paul and St. Bar- 
nabas, made five apostles, besides possibly some one or two oth- 
ers who may have been within reach of asummons. Presbyters 
were also there, who were admitted to take part in the delibera- 
tions, as were doubtless also the deacons; and although no dis- 
tinct mention is made of bishops, it is probable that there were 
some of this order present, who are included under the title pres- 

byters, at that time commonly used as a general designation em- 
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bracing all the distinct orders of the clergy. The laity were like- 
wise admitted, and there is no reason to doubt that the principal 
men among them had the liberty of making known their opin- 
ions, and were actually consulted, at least in a private and in- 
formal manner. This council is often said to have been the first 
of the cecumenical councils of the Catholic Church, as, for in- 
stance, by the learned Jesuit, Cornelius 4 Lapide. Nevertheless, 
it is not classed among the cecumenical councils as the First in 
the lists of councils given in ecclesiastical writings, this name be- 
ing always given to the First Council of Nicza. All bishops 
were not summoned, but only those who happened to be near at 
hand. The council resembles, therefore, in our opinion, rather 
those consistories which the Popes are accustomed to assemble, 
and which in the earlier ages included not only, as now, the car- 
dinals of the Roman Church, but as many bishops as could easily 
attend. The tribunal was, however, one which was fully compe- 
tent to judge of matters relating to the universal church; it fur- 
nished a model and precedent for all future councils, even the 
most general, and on that account it has always been regarded 
with great reverence, as an apostolic Type and Forerunner of the 
more solemn and numerous assemblies of later ages in which the 
universal church has been represented, and in which matters of 
faith and general discipline have been determined. The supreme 
and final authority of cecumenical councils, which implies infalli- 
bility in regard to faith and morals, is clearly proved by the lan- 
guage of the Encyclical Letter which this council issued: “ It 
hath seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us.” The same is 
also true of dogmatic and disciplinary decrees promulgated by 
the Pope without the concurrence of a general council. St. Peter 
was the supreme judge in this council, as his successors are in all 
councils which finally determine matters of an cecumenical nature. 
The other bishops present were also co-judges with him, and the 
concurrence of the presbyters and even of the faithful gave an in- 
creased moral weight and a collateral force to the decisive, judi- 
cial sentence of St. Peter and his colleagues in the universal or 
local episcopal authority, viz., those who were apostles properly 
so called, or simply bishops with general or particular jurisdic- 
tion conferred by apostolic authority. It is the same in all times. 
Bishops are co-judges with the Pope, in doctrine as well as 
in discipline. There is a very great doctrinal authority in the 
opinions of theologians and canonists, and a moral weight in the 
consent of the faithful, which even amounts to a passive infallibil- 
ity in respect to faith and morals. The entire history of this 
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Council of Jerusalem is a signal exhibition of the Catholic organi- 
zation, spirit, principles, and mode of procedure in the apostolic 
church, and a manifestation of the identity of the modern Catho- 
lic Church with itself as existing in the apostolic age. 

Anglicans have endeavored to show that their system of par- 
ticularism in the episcopate, which disintegrates the episcopal 
order and the whole church into a mere aggregation of bishops, 
each independent and supreme in his own diocese, and of sepa- 
rate, self-subsisting local churches, has countenance from this in- 
stance of the Council of Jerusalem. They pretend that James 
presided and even gave the decisive sentence, as the Bishop of 
Jerusalem, which, if it were true, would be fatal tothe primacy of 
St. Peter, not only as Pope, but even as the chief of the apostles. 
St. Luke does not expressly state that Peter, James, or any other 
person presided. That Peter must have been the president is 
evident from extrinsic reasons, just as it is certain that there was 
some one who did preside, that prayers were offered in the as- 
sembly, that some order was observed in speaking, deliberating, 
and voting. All respectable writers admit that St. Peter had a 
priority among the apostles, and that the apostles possessed an 
extraordinary power superior to that of ordinary bishops. St. 
James, as an apostle, was more than he was as bishop of Jerusalem. 
The priority and precedence of St. Peter in all things is clearly 
apparent in the whole history of events at Jerusalem before this 
council. It is evident that he did not lose it, by the designation 
of St. James to the local episcopate. James would officially pre- 
side in a synod of his own presbyters, or of his suffragan bishops. 
This council was not, however, a mere local or provincial synod ; 
it was an apostolic council for deciding matters relating to the 
universal church. It has never been heard of in the Catholic 
Church, or in any regular ecclesiastical society, that the fact of 
meeting in a particular cathedral or parochial church gave the 
bishop or rector a right to preside over a synod of his equals, 
much less his superiors. The only pretence of a proof from the 
text of the history of the council in the Acts, that St. James had 
the chief part in it, isthe circumstance that he spoke last and used 
the word xpivw, “I judge.” Bishop Bloomfield (¢ Joc.) candidly 
declares that the interpretation of this word in the sense of final, 
authoritative decision is untenable, and that it is only equivalent 
to the Latin censeo, “I think.” We have. already vindicated the 
right of St. James as bishop and apostle to sit as a true judge in 
council with St. Peter. But what theory of church government 
could stand with the hypothesis that he was sole judge in matters 
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which concerned the foreign church of Antioch, and all other 
churches as well? Only the theory that the Bishop of Jerusa- 
lem had the supremacy which has always belonged to the Bishop 
of Rome. The non-jurors proposed to the Greek bishops assem- 
bled in synod at Bethlehem that a primacy should be accord- 
ed to the Patriarch of Jerusalem. But they were rather rudely 
snubbed by these prelates, who replied to them that Jerusalem 
had from the most ancient times held only the last place among 
the patriarchal sees. The judgment of St. James did, however, 
have a very special weight and importance. He was a most strict 
observer of the Mosaic Law. As a relative and apostle of the 
Lord, as the one who was regarded by the Jewish Christians with 
a most peculiar veneration for his sanctity, and as Bishop of Jeru- 
salem, he was emphatically the representative and mouthpiece of 
those who were still strongly imbued with a spirit of reverence for 
the ordinances of the Jewish religion. His full assent to all which 
St. Peter and St. Paul had previously said, carried with it the con- 
currence of those who were under his immediate jurisdiction or 
his moral authority as a spiritual teacher. It is evident, how- 
ever, that St. Peter was the principal author of the decision which 
the whole council ratified. St. Jerome shows this in his eighty- 
ninth Letter, a long one addressed to St. Augustine, and this is 
the common sentiment of those other early Fathers who have 
spoken on the subject. The result of the council was, that Ju- 
das Barsabas and Silas were sent with Paul and Barnabas to 
Antioch as bearers of a Letter containing a decree, in which the 
observance of the moral law concerning one class of -sins to 
which the Gentiles were especially prone, and of certain posi- 
tive precepts of the ancient patriarchal law forbidding the eat- 
ing of meats which had been offered to idols, of the flesh of 
animals which had been suffocated, and of blood, was enjoined 
on those who were baptized, having previously been pagans; 
_and freeing them from the obligation of keeping any other laws 
peculiar to the Jewish people. This action of the council is 
ascribed in general terms to the apostles, the presbyters, and the 
whole church. Its decrees are called the dogmata, i.e., sentences 
of the apostles and presbyters, by St. Luke in Acts xvi. 4: “ And 
as they (Paul, Silas, and Timothy) went through the cities, they 
delivered to them to keep the dogmata which had been decreed 
by the apostles and the presbyters who were in Jerusalem.” The 
precise discrimination of the respective parts of St. Peter, the 
other apostles, and the presbyters in this authoritative judgment 
is not made in the sacred text. These must be determined from 
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extrinsic sources. Thereis nothing, however, which does not har- 
monize with the immemorial doctrine and custom of the Catho- 
lic Church, according to which supreme judgment is by divine 
right the prerogative of St. Peter and his successors, whether in 
or out of council, apostles and their successors the bishops be- 
ing really and solely, by divine right, co-judges under their chief, 
and presbyters or deacons sharing in this privilege only by virtue 
of such ecclesiastical right as may be conceded to them. 

The apostolic decree settled the question of the obligation of the 
Mosaic Law in regard to Gentile believers. They were not to be 
required to become proselytes as a condition precedent to bap- 
tism. Believers of Jewish origin, however, were not at this time 
expressly declared exempt from the observance of the ordinances 
of Judaism. The church of Jerusalem remained, therefore, as it 
had been from its foundation,and Jewish Christians generally 
continued their ancient practice, not excepting even St. Paul and 
the other apostles who were conversant with those of their own 
nation. There was one great practical difficulty which was not 

removed, and which occasioned trouble for a long time. The dis- 
tinction among believers, dividing them into two classes, those 
who kept the law and those who did not, was a great obstacle in 
the way of friendly and equal intercourse. The believing Phari- 
sees despised Gentile converts as an inferior class of Christians, 
refused to eat with them, and were scandalized by the conduct of 
their own brethren, who disregarded these old and narrow preju- 
dices. Moreover, some of them exhorted Gentile converts to be- 
come proselytes of righteousness by receiving circumcision, as a 
more perfect way. St. Paul had great trouble with these Juda- 
izers, and we shall presently see that he was obliged again to ex- 
culpate himself before James and his presbyters and people, in 
reference to his conduct on his apostolic missions. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FRENCH CANADA AND ITS PEOPLE. 


THE term Canadian would naturally convey to the mind of a 
European or of a citizen of the United States the idea of a 
native of Canada, any subject of the queen of England born 
within the Dominion being unquestionably described by that 
term. However, if you speak of a Canadian in the province of 
Quebec you will invariably be understood to refer to a French- 
Canadian. Men whose ancestors have lived in Canada for several 
generations call themselves English, Irish, or Scotch, while their 
neighbor of French descent is spoken of as a Canadian. The 
reason for this would seem to be that the French element in the 
population of Canada is the only one imbued witha truly national 
spirit. The Englishman turns with a great longing to England, 
the chief pride of the Scotch settler is in the land of the heather, 
the Irishman looks lovingly back to the old sod, but the French- 
Canadian’s aims and aspirations are all for Canada; to him Canada 
is a nation, and he has the comfortable assurance that by him she 
became what she is. The language, the customs, the traditions 
of France are dear to him, but he treasures them by his own 
hearthstone; he has put the crown of maple-leaves above the 
fleur-de-lis and is loyal to his own land—thoroughly, truly, and 
without question Canadian. Let us look for a little while at 
this wonderful race, and see into the details of their being, and 
doing, and suffering since they were first aided in their efforts to 
form a colony by the then king of France. 

The sixteenth century had drawn toaclose. Jacques Cartier, 
who with his gallant band of seamen had opened to the Old 
World the forest fastnesses of the New, and given to France the 
unexplored tract of wood and field, mountain, lake, and river, in 
the land of the setting sun, had died in his manor-house of Limoi- 
lon, in sight of the white breakers beyond the harbor of Saint- 
Malo, from which on the 2oth of April, 1534, he had sailed forth 
on his heroic enterprise and planted for the first time the sign of 
man’s redemption on the rocky pinnacle of a Canadian cliff. 

Roberval had tried to found a colony, and failed. 

The soldier of Navarre had ascended the throne of France, 
had abjured Calvinism, and in the Church .of St. Denis returned 
to the faith of his fathers. Desirous of spreading that faith 
among the heathen, anxious, perhaps, to atone for his own long 
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disregard of it, he encouraged and aided those who were willing 
to brave the dangers of the New World. 

M. de Chastes, governor of Dieppe, being desirous of send- 
ing out an expedition to Canada, the king granted him a patent 
and assisted him in the undertaking. This expedition, as well as 
that sent out five years later, was conducted by one Samuel de 
Champlain, a captain in the French navy and a man distinguish- 
ed inthe service. This gallant sailor visited Tadoussac, Quebec— 
then Stadacoué—Three Rivers, and pushed up the St. Lawrence 
to where, under the shelter of a rugged mountain, Jacques Car- 
tier had found in 1535 an Indian village called Hochelaga, not a 
trace of which remained in 1608. 

Champlain named the hill Mount Royal, and appears to have 
foreseen that the site of the demolished Indian village would one 
day be favorable as a trading station; but that time was yet to 
come. 

Opposite to the green heights of Point Lévis, and under the 
shadow of a dark and rocky promontory, a narrow belt of land 
skirted the water’s edge and offered a convenient landing-place to 
Champlain’s crew on their return from investigating the shores 
of the broad river that apparently had no end. That spot was 
destined to be the cradle of the Canadian race ; the wind sighing 
in the trackless forest of Stadacoué sang its lullaby, while the 
frowning cliffs of Cape Diamond were its shelter and defence. 
Here Champlain laid the foundations of the city of Quebec ona 
bright July morning, 1608. His men worked cheerily enough 
during the summer months; but some of them seem to have 
played him false, as a plot was discovered the object of which 
was to murder Champlain in his bed and deliver up Quebec to 
some Spaniards and Basques lately arrived at Tadoussac. This 
revolt quelled, Pontgravé, Champlain’s companion, set sail for 
France in September, leaving the navigator with twenty-eight 
men to hold Quebec through the coming winter. October 
passed with its wondrous beauty—the beauty of coming death. 
The forests glowed in crimson and yellow, purple, garnet, green, 
and gold; never had European eyes seen in nature such royal 
loveliness. Alas! the pageant did not last. November came, 
bringing damp and desolation ; the leaves shrivelled and fluttered 
to earth, snow came to shroud the leafless trees, and ice to stem 
the current of the murmuring river. With winter came sickness 
and death: in May only eight remained of the twenty-eight 
Frenchmen whom Pontgravé had left full of life and hope. 
Spring brought succor, and Champlain, with fresh reinforcements, 
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pursued his explorations, going by way of the rapids called La 
Chine, on account of their being imagined by the discoverers 
of that period to be a highway to China. 

In 1638 we find Quebec the headquarters of the Company of 
the Hundred Associates, formed in Paris, of which many men of 
rank besides merchants and burghers were members. This was 
a company having absolute power over the whole of New France 
“ from Florida to the Arctic circle and from Newfoundland to the 
shores of the St. Lawrence,” with a monopoly of the fur trade 
and all other commerce for fifteen years. The company, on their 
part, were bound to convey to New France some hundred men, 
artisans of all trades, and before the year 1643 to increase the 
number to four thousand ; they were to lodge and support their 
emigrants and to give them cleared lands for their mainte- 
nance. 

As one of the principal objects in furthering this settlement 
of a new country was the diffusion of the faith among the savage 
hordes and the building up of a church in the Canadian wilds, it 
was required that the emigrants should be Catholics, this stipu- 
lation being made in order to exclude the Huguenots—at that time 
leaving France in swarms—so that they might not set up their 
cold and empty heresy in the new country already consecrated 
to the church of Jesus Christ. 

In 1628 we find Quebec, after bravely resisting a prolonged 
siege, taken captive by the English, or rather by two Huguenots, 
Louis and David Kirth, serving under the English flag. These 
worthies do not seem to have made much of their conquest, ex- 
cept to hold carousals and insult the Jesuits who had established 
a mission in Quebec. One of the party carried his rage to such 
an extent that it brought on a fit of apoplexy and launched him 
into eternity. 

By this time Henry of Navarre had been eighteen years in 
the tomb to which the dagger of the assassin Ravaillac had sent 
him, and Louis XIII. was on the throne of France, with Cardinal 
Richelieu as his prime minister. Through the negotiations of 
that great statesman Quebec was reclaimed from the hands of the 
marauding Kirths, and in 1633 Champlain resumed his post as 
governor—alas! to hold it for a little time only, as death soon 
called him away. On Christmas day, 1635, Samuel Champlain 
drew his last breath, and was buried in the church of the Recollect 
friars, leaving behind him a name bright and beautiful, adorned 
by deeds of dauntless courage and heroic virtue. His successor, 
M. de Montmagny, was worthy of him whom he followed, and set 
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a bright example as a governor, a soldier, and a Christian gentle- 
man. 

In 1642 Montreal was founded by a man whose name stands 
prominently forward on the roll of the brave, wise, and good. 
Paul de Chomedy de Maisonneuve came out with a party of voy- 
agers, forty men and four women, among whom was Mlle. 
Jeanne Mance, a young French lady of good family and ample 
means, for whom it was destined, with the aid of Mme. de Bul- 
lion, to found the Hétel Dieu, or Hospital of St. Joseph, to-day one 
of the most conspicuous charitable institutions of Montreal. M. 
de Maisonneuve held the commission of governor, and his fol- 
lowers formed part of “ La Compagnie de Montréal,” originated 
in Paris with an idea of settling a trading-post on the site of 
Hochelaga, the Indian village before mentioned as having in 
Cartier’s time existed on the island of Montreal. A grant accord- 
ing them permission to trade had been obtained from the “ Hun- 
dred Associates.” Maisonneuve’s motive in this expatriation was 
not that of a mercantile adventurer: he longed to see the sav- 
ages of the western land brought into the fold of the church, and 
to further that object gave up the best years of his life. His 
first word on the site of his future labors was a prayer; his first 
care that fair spring morning was to erect a rough altar whereon 
Rey. Father Vimont, the Jesuit superior, who had accompanied 
the party from Quebec, offered the Holy Sacrifice; his first jour- 
ney to Mount Royal was to plant a cross on its summit; and his 
first exercise of his gubernatorial power was to name his infant 
city Ville Marie and to consecrate it to the Queen of angels and 
of men. 

At this time the European population of Canada was about 
two hundred souls. Agriculture seems to have been utterly neg- 
lected. The family of Hébert, who in June, 1617, established 
themselves under the walls of Quebec, were the first, and, it would 
seem, for some years the only people that had any fixed idea of 
farming. In 1644 we read that wheat was sown for the first 
time in Canada. In 1645 the Company of New France gave up 
to the inhabitants the right of trading in furs, but not until 1663 
do we find the record of the dissolution of the company. How- 
ever, after the accession to the French throne of Louis XIV. 
colonization seems to have taken a start. 

Every spring brought out shiploads of emigrants. Sturdy 
Normans and Bretons swelled the population, which grew be- 
tween the years 1666 and 1680 from three thousand four hundred 
and eighteen to five thousand eight hundred and seventy. So 
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far the emigration had been almost entirely confined to men; but 
now a demand for wives began to be heard, and the king under- 
took to send a supply equal tothe demand. Shiploads of peasant- 
girls were brought to Quebec and Montreal, and placed under the 
care of a matron appointed by the king to act as duenna; with 
her they resided until their marriage, which was usually soon 
after their arrival—she, like a manceuvring mamma of the pre- 
sent day, disposing of her charges with great alacrity. In 1667 
we find Talon, the intendant, writing home for the shipment of 
some young ladies suitable as wives for the officers. His de- 
mands were granted, but the demoiselles complained bitterly of 
the discomforts of the voyage. 

It is amusing to read of the embargo laid on single-blessed- 
ness, old bachelors not being allowed to fish, hunt, trade, or enjoy 
any privileges whatever. 

The great majority of the settlers of this time were from Nor- 
mandy and Brittany. These, with the shipments from Paris and 
a few Huguenots from Rochelle, comprised the nucleus of the 
present population of the province of Quebec. King Louis was 
most anxious for the agricultural development of New France. 
Convinced that a country cannot sustain itself unless it support 
its inhabitants by the fruits of the soil, he urged upon the colonists 
the clearing and cultivation of the land. In view of more effec- 
tual resistance against the Iroquois he created a number of noble 
fiefs, which he granted to the officers of his troops, and invited the 
soldiers to establish themselves there, ordering besides that all 
these soldiers, become farmers, should assemble in distinct par- 
ishes and submit to civil and military authorities. In the three 
stations, Quebec, Three Rivers, and Montreal, he introduced the 
branches of industry most necessary at the time, and took care 
also for the instruction of children, as being the hope of the fu- 
ture of the country. He offered a premium for large families: 
to a family of ten he granted three hundred livres a year, to one 
of twelve four hundred livres, while a table surrounded by fifteen 
olive-branches received a bounty of eight hundred livres per 
annum. The royal treasury must have been pretty well taxed, 
as large families seem to have been the general rule, and we read 
that in 1671 between six and seven hundred children were born 
during the year. 

Through the administrations of seventeen different French 
nobles as governors Canada went on increasing in importance, 
until in 1759 Quebec was taken by the English under General 
Wolfe, and the standard bearing the lions of England floated 
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over the old French town that had known no flag but the /leur- 
de-lis. 

In 1763 General Murray became governor-general of Canada, 
and a treaty signed by Louis XVI., King of France and Navarre, 
ceded “ New France” to England, reserving for her for ever 
the right to retain her religion, her language, and her laws intact. 
The treaty appears to have been signed by the English with 
“mental reservations,” for through the succeeding years attempts 
were made by the victors to infringe upon its agreements. Can- 
ada, although perfectly tranquil, was at once subjected to the ex- 
treme rigor of military rule. French laws were repealed, and in 
their stead British ones were enforced. Every means was tried 
to substitute the religion, the laws, and the customs of England in 
the place of those of France. It is not to be wondered at that the 
victims of this treatment grew restless. Their discontent was 
plainly shown after the arrival in Canada of a number of New- 
Englanders, who, on the declaration of American independence, 
left their former homes to seek new ones in Canada, preferring to 
live under the shadow of the British flag. These new-comers 
were favored by the governors to such an extent that the Cana- 
dians were driven to the limits of exasperation. 

With a hope of putting an end to the antagonism between 
the races, the colony was divided into two provinces—Upper 
and Lower Canada. However, matters became worse instead of 
better. Upper Canada was favored in every particular, and 
Lower Canada would not endure it, more especially as, under the 
guise of public schools, the religion of the country was im- 
perilled. In 1800 the lands and buildings belonging to the Je- 
suits were confiscated to the crown, and their college, the scene 
of so much devotedness, that “ haunted, holy ground,” was turned 
into a barracks. A hope was entertained of doing away alto- 
gether with the French race, and proceedings tending to that end 
were set on foot. The Montreal Hera/d of the 25th of November, 
1837, said: “ For a state of peace to be maintained we must make 
a solitude: the French-Canadians must be swept from the face of the 
earth.’ But the French would not be annihilated ; through the 
early part of the century the warfare continued, culminating in 
1837 in open revolt, and resulting in the banishment of the 
leaders of the insurrection. After unlimited martial law, hang- 
ing, and transporting the French majority were told that they 
were to have no voice in the matter at all, but that a federal 
union of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario was to be accom- 
plished. This was carried into effect in 1841. In 1867 the 
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over the old French town that had known no flag but the /feur- 
de-lis. 

In 1763 General Murray became governor-general of Canada, 
and a treaty signed by Louis XVI., King of France and Navarre, 
ceded “ New France” to England, reserving for her for ever 
the right to retain her religion, her language, and her laws intact. 
The treaty appears to have been signed by the English with 
“mental reservations,” for through the succeeding years attempts 
were made by the victors to infringe upon its agreements. Can- 
ada, although perfectly tranquil, was at once subjected to the ex- 
treme rigor of military rule. French laws were repealed, and in 
their stead British ones were enforced. Every means was tried 
to substitute the religion, the laws, and the customs of England in 
the place of those of France. It is not to be wondered at that the 
victims of this treatment grew restless. Their discontent was 
plainly shown after the arrival in Canada of a number of New- 
Englanders, who, on the declaration of American independence, 
left their former homes to seek new ones in Canada, preferring to 
live under the shadow of the British flag. These new-comers 
were favored by the governors to such an extent that the Cana- 
dians were driven to the limits of exasperation. 

With a hope of putting an end to the antagonism between 
the races, the colony was divided into two provinces—Upper 
and Lower Canada. . However, matters became worse instead of 
better. Upper Canada was favored in every particular, and 
Lower Canada would not endure it, more especially as, under the 
guise of public schools, the religion of the country was im- 
perilled. In 1800 the lands and buildings belonging to the Je- 
suits were confiscated to the crown, and their college, the scene 
of so much devotedness, that “ haunted, holy ground,” was turned 
into a barracks. A hope was entertained of doing away alto- 
gether with the French race, and proceedings tending to that end 
were set on foot. The Montreal Hera/d of the 25th of November, 
1837, said: “ For a state of peace to be maintained we must make 
a solitude: the French-Canadians must be swept from the face of the 
earth.’ But the French would not be annihilated ; through the 
early part of the century the warfare continued, culminating in 
1837 in open revolt, and resulting in the banishment of the 
leaders of the insurrection. After unlimited martial law, hang- 
ing, and transporting the French majority were told that they 
were to have no voice in the matter at all, but that a federal 
union of the provinces of Quebec and Ontario was to be accom- 
plished. This was carried into effect in 1841. In 1867 the 
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scheme of a confederation of all the provinces became law, and 
the Dominion of Canada took a place among the countries of the 
world. Following the proceedings of 1840 a more liberal and just 
policy was inaugurated, and the French-Canadians received per- 
mission to conduct their courts of law in their mother-tongue. 

After this concession the disaffection became visibly less and 
finally disappeared. For a long time the rivalries of race that re- 
, tarded the development of the colony during more than seventy- 
five years have ceased to exist, and perfect concord reigns between 
the representatives of the two nationalities. To-day the French- 
Canadian enjoys without restriction the free exercise of all the 
privileges assured to him by the treaty of Paris; indeed, it is 
doubtful if any other people of the world possess more complete 
civil and religious liberty.* 

The descendants of the soldier-farmerts of “ Le Grand Mon. 
arque” are essentially an agricultural race, contented with things 
as they are; the vision of things as they might be seldom rises 
before them. Unlike the farmers of the Western States, who think 
little, if they see a prospect of making money, of folding their 
tents and departing for fresh pastures, the haditant + loves dearly 
and identifies himself with the spot of ground he calls his own. 
He sows and reaps, and gathers in his harvest quite contentedly ; 
if it be a good one he thanks & don Dieu; if a bad one he is no 
less grateful for what he has. His farm is generally small, ow- 
ing to the divisions and subdivisions it has undergone by the last 
wills and testaments of departed ancestors ; but it is large enough 
for his wants, and he thinks not of the morrow. Love of plea- 
sure, love of music, and love of dress are the characteristics of 
this people. They are simple in their tastes, and their cottages 
bear evidence of greater neatness and refinement than those of the 
like class in English-speaking countries. In summer their life, in 
the country or in small towns, is almost entirely in the open air. 
After the day’s work the furniture of the sitting-room is carried 
out to the sidewalk, and there, regardless of passers-by, the fam- 
ily recreation is enjoyed. The housewife knits; her liege lord 
smokes his pipe; the son tunes up his violin; one daughter is at 
work upon some article of finery, probably far beyond her means, 
while another, at a table inside the cottage, has her arms embedded 
in soft white dough, deep in the concoction of a galette chaude 


* In this respect their future is in their own hands. If they are on the defensive they will re- 
tain their rights ; if, on the contrary, they yield to the natural /aisser-ad/er of their character they 
will find their rights infringed upon. 

+ The word is used in Canada to denote the farmers of the province of Quebec, 
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for the family meal; half a dozen small-fry clustered round the 
doorway watch her proceedings with an interest born of expect- 
ancy, and the never-failing baby, in its little frilled cap, is alter- 
nately chidden or cajoled by the whole group. Whether you 
find him perched on the high seat of his quaint caléche or see him 
skilfully propelling a raft down some noble river, or whether you 
meet him in his raccoon-skin coat and fugue dbleue, tucked in his 
low cariole, skimming over the frozen roads, he is always happy, 
always singing; and as the notes of “ Malbrough s’en va t’en 
guerre ”’ fall on your ear you wonder if life have any dark side for 
the French-Canadian habitant. The race is still remarkable for 
its large families, ten, twelve, or fourteen children often falling to 
the lot of a poor man, who looks upon them as blessings, and 
is consequently “not ashamed to speak with his enemy in the 
gates.” Hospitality is a feature of the Canadian character—a 
graceful, gracious sort of hospitality, not the “come in if you 
like” style, but “vous étes le bienvenu.” Therefore you are 
treated to the best the house affords, your execrable attempts at 
French are heard and answered witha gentle patience, and your 
wants forestalled in a manner that will surprise you, if you do 
not know the country. The French-Canadian is sensitive and 
naturally suspicious, particularly touchy with regard to his race, 
but, convince him that you share his views, and he will be your 
warm friend. Gentle, simple, and good, free from avarice and 
discontent, the habitant of the country districts of Quebec isa 
happy man. 

The lower-class French-Canadian in the large towns differs a 
little from his country cousin. He is not so polite, nor so amiable, 
nor so contented, nor is his house so clean and dainty. ‘He is 
- quite as improvident, and so are his womenkind; a month’s 
wages of two young people often are expended in a wedding- 
ring, a gaudy bonnet, and a drive with a gilded coach and pair, 
while there is small hope of enough to live on through the com- 
ing season. Still, they are peaceable and docile citizens. Though 
law-abiding and averse to pugnacity, they dearly love lawsuits ; 
perhaps in this the Norman blood betrays itself. Lawyers are “as 
plentiful as blackberries” ; it seems that nowadays the ambition of 
having a son an“ avocat” goes side by side with that of having one 
a priest. A simple, single-minded sense of duty prevails among 
this people; a proof of this was their resisting all temptation to 
join the rebellion of the New-Englanders, and remaining peace- 
fully under British rule—indeed, taking up arms in the cause of 
their conquerors, although the British yoke was galling them 
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sorely. This was due to the religious training they had received 
in the early days of their existence—a training which taught them 
to respect first God and then the lawful authority under which 
he placed them.* It would be strange if a nation baptized in the 
blood of the Jesuit martyrs of Canada could be other than faith- 
ful to moral and religious teaching. 

The population of Quebec has in a hundred years grown from 
70,000 to 1,256,000, not counting half a million who have emigrated 
to the United States. There has been little or no immigration to 
assist in swelling these numbers ; a healthy climate and a simple life 
are the agents of prosperity. The descendants of the nobles who 
held the seigniories of Louis XIV. form the French society of 
Quebec and Montreal—a society emphatically charming. Itis with 
these people, the aristocracy of Canada, that remain a great part of 
the historical archives of the country. These scions of the old 
noblesse, though nearly all conversant with the English language, 
still retain in their own homes the language and customs of their 
forefathers, and are endeavoring to raise the standard of Canadian 
art and literature to compete with that of France. The great 
majority of those who have written in English upon Canada have 
noticed but slightly, if at all, the literature of the Canadians—a 
literature rich in beauty. The works of Valier, Bédard, De 
Gaspé, Lafontaine, Papineau, Garneau, Chaveau, Lemay, De 
Boucherville, Sulté, and Lemoine would of themselves form a 
library of historic interest. Nor have poets been wanting to 
Canada ; from our own time, when we see Fréchette crowned by 
the Academy of Paris, back through the years of earlier writers 
of song, Quebec has produced many choice gems of poetry. 
The theme of the writers is usually their country and its bygone 
days. In the works of almost all we find loving mention of the 
old town, the cradle of the race, the scene of so much daring and 
devotedness. Nowhere is Quebec more beautifully referred to 
than in the following lines: 
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“ Perché comme un aiglon sur le haut promontoire, 
Baignant ses pieds de roc dans le fleuve géant, 
Quebec voit ondoyer, symbole de sa gloire, 
L’éclatante splendeur de son vieux drapeau blanc. 


* Another explanation of Canadian loyalty to Britain at that epoch may be found in the 
bigoted action of our Continental Congress in declaring its ‘‘ astonishment that a British par- 
liament should ever consent to establish” liberty of Catholic worship, as the British parlia- 
ment had been prudent enough todo in Canada, When the American Commissioners, includ- 
ing Father John Carroll (afterwards Archbishop of Baltimore) and Franklin, visited Canada to 
invite Canadian co-operation, the English very shrewdly had the American protests against 
toleration of Catholic worship printed and circulated among the Canadians.—Ep, C, W. 
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“Et, prés du chateau fort, la jeune cathédrale 
Fait monter vers le ciel son clocher radieux, 
Et l’Angélus du soir, porté par la rafale 
Aux échos de Beaupré, jette ses sous joyeux. 


“ Pensif dans son canot, que la vague balance, 
L’Iroquois sur Quebec lance un regard de feu; 
Toujours réveur et sombre, il contemple en silence, 
L’etendard de France et la croix du vrai Dieu.” 


Within the last few years manufactories of all sorts have been 
started in the province of Quebec; these, combined with the 
wealth of her mines, her fisheries, and her timber trade, will do 
much towards increasing the prosperity of the Dominion. The 
religious institutions are numerous and flourishing ; eighteen dif- 
ferent orders in the city of Montreal alone carry on their good 
works, while the numerous churches give that town the appear- 
ance of a stronghold of Catholicity. The universities of McGill 
and Laval are the pride of the Dominion, and the school system 
is so perfect as to cause envy to the Catholics of less-favored dis- 
tricts. A large and rapidly-increasing English population has 
grown up side by side with the French in Montreal, and the 
commercial wealth of the city is chiefly in the English coffers. 
English banks and offices cover the ground where the Huron and 
Iroquois fought in days gone by. Protestant churches are 
springing up over the city, radiant in their modern materialism 
and brand-new respectability, but they are very mushrooms com- 
pared with the foundations of the old régime. The Hétel Dieu 
of Mlle. Mance, opened in 1634, yearly receives over 200 sufferers, 
gives relief to 3,000 outdoor patients, and takes charge of 100 or- 
phans. The spiritual daughters of Sister Bourgeois (contempo- 
rary with Mlle. Mance), who founded the Congregation of Notre 
Dame, teach in Montreal alone 6,186 girls ; it is estimated that in 
all their missions they instruct 17,200. The huge gray nunnery in 
the West End, with its devoted Sceurs Grises, who so tenderly care 
for hundreds of God’s poor; the Providence Sisters, doing some- 
what the same work in the East End ; the lofty towers of the great 
parish church; the quaint old latticed windows of the Seminary 
of St. Sulpice, built in the days of Maisonneuve—these are monu- 
ments more abiding than the mushroom temples of a soulless re- 
ligion. Let any one who has hopes of the downfall of Catholicity 
in Canada witness the Féte Dieu procession in Montreal ; he will, 
after seeing the immense multitude who kneel to adore as “ Jesus 
of Nazareth passes by,” go home a wiser and we hope not a sadder 
VOL, XXXIII—45 
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man. “Cast thy bread upon the waters: thou shalt find it again 
after many days” ; so says the Book of books, the truth of whose 
words never fails. The church cast her bread upon the waters in 
sending to Canada her missionary heroes. Centuries have passed 
since the Jesuit fathers De Brébeuf and Lalemant perished at the 
stake, victims to the fiendish cruelty of the Iroquois; but the 
flames that lighted their path to paradise still shine, a beacon to 
those looking for the truth, and bear fruit in the Catholicity of 
the land in which they sowed the good seed. Their death, and 
that of Fathers de Noué, Daniel, Chabanel, Garnier, and 
Jogues, rooted the faith. By the water’s edge, in the forest 
clearing, on the mountain-side, the cross of the Catholic towers 
above all other works of man’s hand. Over hill and dale, city 
and hamlet, rings out the Angelus bell, while the descendant of 
the white man and of the Indian alike worship that God for 
whose greater glory the pioneers of France braved the dangers 
of the forest wilds of Canada. 





A PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHRINE AT DREI EICHEN. 


NEAR the Gréflich, Hoyos’chen Stadt Horn,* in Lower Austria, 
among the Molderberg hills, stands the old church which con- 
tains the celebrated shrine of Our Lady, “ Maria, Drei Eichen.” 
Twice a year, in March at the festival of the Annunciation, and 
in September, the festival of Our Lady’s Nativity, the peasants 
make a pilgrimage to this strange old church, while during the 
summer and autumn the aristocracy whose castles are within a 
day’s drive of the shrine come with their families and attendants 
to receive Holy Communion from the priests at “ Maria, Drei 
Eichen.” 

Last September, while visiting at one of the old castles in the 
neighborhood of Horn and Altenburg, the peasants’ anniversary 
for a pilgrimage to the miraculous shrine occurred. It was the 
eve of the festival of the birth of Our Blessed Lady. A good 
old Catholic family had assembled on the castle terrace to watch 
the approach of the pilgrims, for whom the villagers, with the 
parish priest at their head, were waiting in the woodlands below. 
In the old stone court and along the moat servants and hunts- 


* The town Horn, domain of the Counts Hoyos, 
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men were singing this old refrain as they smoked their evening 
pipes and watched the swallows flying southward: 


“Um Maria’s Geburt 
Fliegen die Schwalben fort ; 
Um Maria’s Verkundigung 
Fliegen die Schwalben herum.” * 


As the sun went down, and that wonderful rose-purple light of 
the Alpenglihen fell over the land, the banners of the pilgrim 
train rose over the hill, and the bright hues of their holiday ap- 
parel soon appeared through the hemlock grove. They had 
come from a long, long distance ; all that day they had journeyed 
up the eastern mountains, and a walk of six hours was still before 
them. Wayworn and weary they were, but at sight of the family 
on the castle terrace, and as the welcoming hymn of village pil- 
grims rose on the air, the strangers raised their voices, waved 
their banners, and commenced an old German choral which 
filled with magnificent anthem-tones the shadowy woodlands 
around. 

A strange crowd it was: old women bending almost double 
under the weight of years and the cruel bodily pains they had 
long endured; old men on crutches or feebly following the tot- 
tering steps of tired little children over the moss and alpen violets 
of the hemlock groves through which they passed. And this was: 
an old German Waldfahrt, the “ woodland journey” to the steps 
of the blessed shrine where pain and suffering would be healed 
through the sacrament of penance and the prayer of faith, where 
the world of daily life would be made brighter to the weary pil- 
grim for this his last glimpse, perchance, of the altar above the 
miraculous oak-tree. 

When the pilgrims had passed from sight Monseigneur 
, chaplain to the family, called the children around him to 
instruct them more particularly upon the history of the shrine 
and the antiquity of the pilgrimage which they would join the 
following morning. The eldest among the younger members of 
the family had determined to leave the castle at midnight, and, 
attended by a guard of huntsmen, walk over to the Molderberg 
hill, on which we could see, dimly rising on the horizon, the tow- 
ers of the old church. The little children, with their governesses 





* “On Maria’s birthday 
The swallows fly away ; 
At the Annunciation 

The swallows come back again.” 
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and tutors, would drive over in the morning, while the chaplain, 
after reading Mass for the household, would also drive over to 
the church in time for the nine o’clock High Mass. 

Following the children, I went to the garden below the ter- 
race, where monseigneur had taken his favorite place in a cle- 
matis arbor and opened their favorite story-book of legend and 
poem. 

“ Drei Eichen, children—do you know the story?” he asked. 

They knew it as children know things, fragmentarily, faintly, 
and forgetfully. F 

“ Once more, then, let me tell it to you,” said the father, smil- 
ing ; “some of my children may never have heard it.” He glanced 
at me standing under the clematis sprays, and motioned to me to 
join the little group on the moss-bank beside his rustic bench. 

This is the story he told us: 

In the year 1658 there lived in the little town of Horn a pious, 
God-fearing citizen ; he was by trade a furrier, and his name was 
Mathias Weinburger. 

In a small room opening off from his shop he had a “ Vesper 
picture” of the Blessed Virgin, formed out of wax, and before 
this a lamp was kept burning. Every evening when the Angelus 
rang from the turret of the convent he knelt with his household 
before the’shrine and repeated the rosary of Our Lady. At last 
he became very ill, and his illness continued for so long a time 
that his business failed and his poor family found no means 
of earning their daily bread. More earnestly than ever the 
good man prayed before his beloved picture; and here one 
night, after many hours spent in prayer, he fell asleep and 
dreamed that the Blessed Virgin appeared to him with the cruci- 
fied Saviour resting in her lap. She spoke and told him to 
take her picture into the neighboring hills of the Molderberg, 
and place it upon an oak-tree which rose in three separate stems 
from the root, and there found a shrine free to all. 

The poor man could not at first endure the thought of part- 
ing with his loved picture; but he was too earnest a Catholic to 
withstand such a request from Our Blessed Lady, even when it 
had been made known through the uncertainty of adream. He 
determined to carry the picture into the mountains and search 
for the designated spot. From the moment he made this deci- 
sion his strength-gradually returned, and in a few days he was 
able to attend to the business of his trade. Success attended him 
in all things, but it drove the dream and his promise from his 
mind. One day, returning from Eggenburg, where he had gone 
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to purchase furs, he lost his way in the Molderberg hills. He 
wandered about until, overcome with fatigue, he sank down upon 
the earth and slept. Again he dreamed. Before him was a 
throne brilliant as sunlight, and he heard the sound of harps, and 
sweet, soft voices singing. He suddenly awoke and found him- 
self at the foot of a cedar-tree, and before him an oak through 
which the wind was softly blowing. He did not heed that it 
rose from the root in three separate branches, but before he 
could leave his place at the foot of the cedar he fell asleep again. 
Thunder rolled and lightning flashed around him; then he 
dreamed of an oak-tree rising before him in three separate stems, 
to which he clung for support. The fearful noise of the thunder 
awoke him. Hesprangupfromtheearth. The evening was calm 
and still; no sound, save the Angelus floating up from the valley. 
He looked around him; before him stood an oak-tree—yes, it was 
the oak-tree of his dream: three oaks in one. Full of shame 
and sorrow over his broken vow, he turned his steps homeward 
‘toward the valley from whence the Angelus called him to vesper 
prayer. The next day he placed his beloved picture on the oak, 
and there it remained for many years. Its fame spread far and 
wide; hundreds of lame, halt, and blind came hither and were 
healed. Through some unforeseen accident the tree took fire and 
the picture melted. Fresh branches sprang from the spot where 
fire had destroyed the oak, and this was taken as a sign that God 
wished a perpetual shrine established here. With the permission 
of the Benedictine monastery and convent of Altenburg and the 
consent of Philip Joseph, Count Hoyos, a small stone chapel 
was built. But this was far too small to contain the crowds of 
pilgrims who came with votive offerings to the shrine. In 1744 
Count and Countess Hoyos laid the foundation of the present 
splendid church, and from that time to this very day crowds 
of pilgrims and suffering, afflicted peasants make their “ wood- 
land journey” to the shrine at Three Oaks. 


As the priest’s story ended the Angelus rang from village 
cross * and castle turret. Every one knelt—not merely the chil- 
dren gathered about monseigneur, but the old countess on the 
terrace balcony laid her knitting aside, and the gardener with his 
assistant, busy among the flower-beds, took off their caps and 
knelt until the bells had ceased their vesper call. In Austrian 
Catholic families the observance of the Angelus is especially re- 


*In the centre of Austrian villages a small wayside chapel is placed at the foot of the 
“Cross,” and the Angelus rings here at seven o’clock in winter and eight o'clock in summer, 
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markable ; in all parts of the Austrian Empire, indeed, work is 
laid aside, conversation ceases, and the family and guests, if they 
do not kneel, keep silence until the bell stops ringing. 

The moon rose over the Molderberg hills an hour before 
midnight, and when we set out upon our pilgrimage from the 
castle, valley and woodlands were filled with pure, soft light. 
The mild September night-winds just stirred the hemlocks 
around the castle walls, and the pine forest before us began a 
sweet, low music, as if to remind us we should raise our voices in 
a hymn of praise. An exquisite hymn learned long years ago 
rose to memory, and, although it was the birth-eve of Our Blessed 
Lady, we sang the “ Christmas Cradle Song ”: 


“Silent night! Holy night! 
All is calm, all is bright 
Round the Virgin Mother and Child. 
Holy Infant, so tender, so mild! 
Sleep in heavenly peace.” 


Singing through the woodlands, resting beside the mountain 
brooks flowing down from the hills in silver pathways, our eyes 
raised to the golden crosses of the church-towers before us, we 
gained the beech groves and the jewelled garnet rocks of this 
hillside long ago consecrated by the mysterious three oaks. The 
faint rose-light of early dawn flushed all the eastern heaven as we 
knelt upon the threshold of the grand old church, now complete- 
ly crowded by the poor peasants who had come from every di- 
rection to seek pardon and peace or to gain relief from sickness 
and pain. It was a long, long time before we could find a con- 
fessional free. The peasants knelt in double rows before them ; 
and although among those waiting were peeresses of the realm, 
they all were too good Catholics not to see the need of equality 
there, and humbly awaited their turn. 

The church is in the form of a Greek cross with apsidal ter- 
minations ; in each arm of the cross altars are placed. Under the 
high altar the original oak-tree root is still preserved, and behind 
this altar is a treasure-room where the thank-offerings are kept. 
After High Mass, and while waiting for our breakfast, which was 
to be served at the primitive roadside inn (kept only for the ac- 
commodation of humble pilgrims to Drei Eichen), we visited the 
treasure-room of the church. From jewelled coronets and pearl 
necklaces of priceless worth, offerings of gold and silver hearts, 
hands, and feet, these votive in-memoriams descend to simple knots 
of ribbon, a baby’s shoe, or a little pewter finger-ring. As we 
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looked at these latter I seemed to hear the echo of His voice who 
blessed the poor widow's offering; yes, truly in their poverty 
they had given their all. 

Here, as at all miracle-working shrines in Europe, besides the 
votive pictures and tablets, the walls are covered with crutches, 
useless now by the recovery of the owner, and little iron sup- 
porting-shoes which poor children who have been healed once 
wore. We had not time to examine all the superb priestly vest- 
ments and altar decorations, nor the masterpieces of painting 
and frescoes on the walls and the interior of the dome, before being 
summoned to our breakfast. It was served in the grandest apart- 
ment of the little inn, a large dormitory on the second floor. 
Eight small beds, with plump Jdettdecke (down coverlids) cover- 
ed with pink calico, lined the walls. A square table of red cedar- 
wood in the centre of the room was covered with our breakfast, 
consisting of coffee, honey, and large, oval-shaped rolls called 
wecken. LEierspeise(a kind of omelette) was clamorously called for 
by the children, and we, who had walked since midnight, were 
glad to find some hot beef-soup served in covered cups. 

We spent the morning wandering through the woodlands and 
over the hills surrounding the church. These woods abound in 
wayside crosses and small chapels, some of them raised over a 
hundred years ago. A wayside cross on the road leading to 
Horn has the date 1675, and the figures of Jesus, Mary, and 
Joseph sculptured thereon are still in a good state of preser- 
vation. An old sun-dial on the southeastern wall of the church 
bears the words of the Psalmist: “A solis ortu usque ad occasum 
laudabile nomen Domini.” The rocks are filled with garnets, 
which the children and maids gathered most diligently. Polished 
and made into rosaries, they serve as very lovely souvenirs of the 
shrine. During the pilgrimage days small booths are built near 
the church, in which sacred pictures, rosaries, crosses, and candles 
are sold as souvenirs to the peasants. No pilgrim would think 
of returning home without some small gift or picture for his 
friends and neighbors. 

In the afternoon we drove to Altenburg, in order to attend 
Benediction at the celebrated Benedictine abbey. To reach this 
place from Drei Eichen we passed the town of Horn and two of 
the grand old castles of the Hoyos family. The most modern of 
these buildings is of a light cream-colored stone, and, with its 
parks and gardens, covers a space quite as large as the old village 
of Horn beside it. Everywhere the escutcheon, surmounted by a 
count’s coronet,isseen. At both ends of the village street, besides 
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the crucifix which always stands at the entrance of an Austrian 
village, are old broken stone statues of an ancestor of the family 
Hoyos, and beyond the present castle are two immense round 
towers, moss-covered and almost crumbled to decay, but support- 
ing still the bastioned wall showing where the original castle 
stood. The Ritterschloss of Rosenberg, another of the Hoyos 
estates, is situated on the extreme point of a woodland promon- 
tory, the rocks on one side going down four hundred feet to the 
plain, through which flows a small stream called the Kampfluss, 
Legends innumerable are told of this rock wall, and a weird, wild 
place it is. It seems like a small village perched on the moun- 
tain ; but it is all one building, joined together by gray stone bas- 
tions, from which rise circular towers and fortress turrets covered 
with lichens and ferns waving like plumes in every breath of 
wind. It is the nearest point to the old Benedictine abbey at 
Altenburg, founded in the year 1050 by Countess Hildberg von 
Rebigan and her son, Count Hermann von Buige. This mon- 
astery and convent surpass in size and magnificence of interior 
decoration any abbey in Austria. The cloisters extend around 
double courts, each eight hundred feet square. Vespers and 
Benediction were just beginning as we were admitted to the 
church. It is a strangely-shaped building, perfectly oval in form, 
and lighted from th¢ dome by curiously-colored glass. There is 
a fine rose-window above the organ, frescoes and pictures in- 
numerable cover the walis, and a tomb of sculptured marble in 
the choir marks the burial-place of the saintly countess who gave 
this magnificent property to the church. The convent is espe- 
cially rich in missals. Several old books containing Gregorian 
chants, from whence the priests still intone the service, were 
shown to us after Benediction. They were written on vellum 
in green, blue, and red inked lines. The Jonge and breves were 
purple and black, while the responses were evidently of older 
date than the others; they were lined in brown, and the musical 
notation, the comme and nume, were of a brilliant red hue. 

The corridors of the building, into which we entered from the 
sacristy, seemed miles in length. One of the shorter corridors, 
through which we passed on our way to the guest-chambers, was 
exquisitely beautiful. The walls were of pale lilac covered with 
white traceries of ferns, and angels, bending down from the ceil- 
ing, weaved garlands of lilies all through these traceries. The in- 
terior of the building is extremely rich in stucco-work. The 
apartments set aside for guests are about fifty in number. 
Twelve of them were in perfect order, furnished and ready to be 
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occupied. We walked through all of these rooms just to see the 
ceilings. They are covered with elaborate designs in stucco-work, 
no two alike except in general outline, so as to preserve the 
dome-like arch and renaissance panelling of the sixteenth century, 
at which period this wing of the monastery was added. 

On our way to the library we passed through a corridor 
containing the portraits of all the abbots from St. Hermann 
(Count de Buige), the first abbot and founder, to the present day. 
They were all numbered, and their names painted upon small tab- 
lets fastened to the frame, with Latin inscriptions and strangely 
abbreviated words which, we were told, explained the history of 
their lives. Some of them looked more like soldiers than priests, 
for they held swords. One picture, dated 1123, might have 
passed for a portrait of Sir Galahad ; the face was full of spiritual 
beauty, too pure and holy for earthly life. The name was painted 
out in black, but a coroneted card fastened to the frame had the 
word “ Gottfried” traced in small German characters. 

The library is one of the most artistic and scholarly of apart- 
ments. It is a room of magnificent proportions; it seems like 
the nave of a church, for besides the tall, second pointed lancet- 
windows, which overlook the surrounding mountains and plains, 
the room is lighted from two immense circular domes. The first 
of these is filled with a fresco of the Queen of Saba’s visit to 
Solomon ; the second has for its subject the marriage in Cana of 
Galilee. Bookcases and pictures line the walls of the room from 
floor to ceiling, while through the centre of the apartment are 
placed tables and desks containing journals and periodicals of 
the day, with all necessary writing and drawing materials. In 
large glass cases under the domes are placed valuable missals and 
illuminated MSS. of the eleventh century, A huge tower of cir- 
cular steps is used to reach the books on the higher shelves; it 
rolls along in little iron grooves, so it can be easily pushed from 
one bookcase to another. 

The reverend father who showed us the building opened some 
of the glass cases and bookshelves for us. We found many of the 
earlier works of the Aldine and Plantin-Moretus presses, but 
most interesting of all was a Bible printed at Venice in 1576, ex- 
quisitely illustrated by illuminations painted by hand. There 
was another, also from Venice, printed from wooden types and 
containing colored wood-cuts. A missal of St. Benedict was an 
exquisite piece of thirteenth-century workmanship. It was on 
parchment, the capital letters in gold laid on miniature-like land- 
scapes in which woodlands, flowers, and castle turrets were so 
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naturally colored that it seemed like a painted photograph. A 
geography of twelve tomes folio, printed in Amsterdam in 1560, 
with maps clearly drawn and finely colored, was a curiosity of 
erroneous ideas, as it so vaguely defined the boundaries of coun- 
tries as they exist in our time. The superb missals and old, yel- 
low MSS. shown us were so hastily explained by the reverend 
father that it was impossible to remember more than the shadow 
of their beauty. The views from the windows of this monastery 
are singularly extensive. The Ritterschloss of Rosenberg looks 
like a toy castle from the heights of Altenburg. The library, 
built in 1700, is situated in the eastern portion of the building, 
and overlooks the valley and the Molderberg hills ; from its west- 
ern windows are seen the cloisters and gardens of the oldest part 
of the convent—the portion of this immense abbey reserved for 
the Benedictine nuns cloistered there. We were not allowed to 
see the sisters—not even to enter any part of their property ; they 
were iron-barred off from everybody. The only sign we had of 
their living were the exquisite flowers on the window-ledges of 
their iron-barred windows. 

From the library we went down to the crypt on the ground 
floor. It is intended to contain the tombs of the abbots, but as 
yet no one has been buried there. It seemed strangely gaudy for 
a mortuary chapel: the walls are curiously frescoed in poly- 
chrome representing tropical vegetation, astrological signs, and 
Egyptian hieroglyphics. From the gorgeous coloring of the 
crypt we passed through vaulted cloister-walks into the great 
garden, charmingly laid out, partly in the French style of clipped 
hedges and forest trees, partly in the German arbor-walks and 
shadowy nooks very tempting to students; while beyond the 
orangery, considered the finest in Austria, English landscape-gar- 
dening and parterres of American hollyhocks, nasturtiums, and 
double poppies filled the green openings of the woodlands with a 
dazzling blaze of color. 

Our carriages awaited us as we returned to the great portal 
of the abbey, but we were not allowed to leave before partak- 
ing of the evening Vesperbrod. \t was served in the great recep- 
tion-room, which had once been the Rittersaal. These apart- 
ments, found only in old Austrian castles, are rarely opened to 
strangers, as are the knightly halls of other lands. They are built 
and decorated on a scale of magnificence hard to comprehend in 
the present day. The great oak table laden with massive silver 
urns from which flowed coffee of purest amber; richly-carved 
bread-trenchers with white rolls and dark brown Hausbrod ; crocus 
and cowslip blooms made of butter laid upon green leaves ; tall 
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crystal vases with delicately carved armorial bgarings, filled with 
wine; and Sévres porcelain upon which ducal and princely coro- 
nets were emblazoned, heaped with cold viands far too numerous 
to mention, arrested our first glance, but, hunger and thirst duly 
satisfied, the superb hall claimed every attention. 

The arched ceiling contained a fine fresco, “ Aurora banish- 
ing Night.” On either side the room is a huge open fireplace, 
above which the walls are panelled in black marble arched toward 
the ceiling, while the intervening spaces are filled with mytholo- 
gical pictures in stucco-work ; but from the floor, the distance at 
which we see it, it seems of marble or Caen stone. “ Aurora 
greeting Phoebus ” adorned the arched panel on one side of the 
room, while “ Endymion, with Diana the Huntress led toward 
him by Cupid ” formed the subject of the other side. Above these 
graceful a/to-relievo suggestions of Day and Night was stucco scale- 
work of white and gold, while from the golden coronet at the top 
of the arch fell a stucco drapery of white curtains, which, parting 
in the middle, displayed on the scale-work the escutchean of the 
family who had donated this castle. 

Over the four great doorways on either side the fireplaces 
are colossal figures. One represents “ War,” a figure seated on 
cannon and spears; marble cushions bearing laurel wreaths and 
golden spurs surmount the huge column door-posts. “ Renown,” 
a figure grasping a sword, kneels among trumpets and drums, 
helmet and gauntlets, cast down onthe marble cushions. “ Fame” 
stands upon trumpets, crowns and palms at her feet; even in 
those days artists rightly apprehended “ Fame,” for the crowns 
have thorns, and the branches lying beside them reminded us of 
the martyr’s palm! “ Power,” a figure in armor, is seated ona 
throne formed of Roman battle-axes, imperial and kingly crowns 
at its feet. 

The sunset light falling through the western windows filled 
this strange old hall with a dreamy violet haze; it came from a 
purple cross high up in the traceries of the middle lancet; the 
crystal and silver of the table reflected the hue; the golden deco. 
rations of the splendid room paled and grew dim ; sudden silence 
fell upon us all. The great doors were thrown open; we arose 
to take leave of our kind host, but our voices were hushed, for 
streaming down the long marble corridor before us came the 
sweet tones of the Benediction Hymn: 


“Tantum ergo Sacramentum 
Veneremur cernui.” 


The nuns were at Vespers in their convent chapel. 
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Worps oF COMFORT TO PERSECUTED CATHOLICS. Written in exile, 
anno 1607. Letters from a cell in Dublin Castle, and Diary of the Bo- 
hemian War of 1620. By Father Henry Fitzimon, priest of the Society 
of Jesus. Illustrated from contemporary documents, correspondence of 
Irish Jesuits, and government officials. With a sketch of his life by 
Edmund Hogan, priest of the same society. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son, 
1881. (For sale by the Catholic Publication Society Co.) 


The life of an Irish or English Jesuit during the first century or two after 
the so-called Reformation was a busy and exciting one in the extreme. A 
Jesuit in those times was nearly always “a Jesuit in disguise.” In and out 
of prison, now known as Mr. This, now as Mr. That, sometimes acting as 
valet to a Catholic nobleman or gentleman so as to avoid the Puritan 
spies, the Jesuits, and the religious of the various orders in that day, were put 
to their wits’ end for the means to minister to the harassed Catholics. Yet 
with all their hard work these missionaries found time to write a good deal. 
And there is no trace of maudlin sentiment in their writing. Their English, 
when they write in English, is of the vigorous, strongly-flavored sort that 
characterized Elizabeth’s and James I.’s time—this in spite of Macaulay’s 
sneers at the English of Catholic controversialists toward the latter end of 
the seventeenth century, by which time most of the Irish and English 
Catholics who were allowed to get an education at all had been educated 
on the Continent. — 

It was no trifling thing in those times not to be “ Reformed.” The fol- 
lowing list of fines imposed for not attending the Protestant church service, 
taken entire from the return of the “Court of Exchequer, Trinity Term, 
fourth of James I. [that is, 1606], Munster,” as quoted by Father Hogan, will 
give some idea of “ what it cost” then to be a Catholic in and about Cork : 


Wm. Sarsfield, Mayor of Cork, fined in £100 ; Andrew Galwey, gent. (exonerated be- 


Edmd, Galwey, gent., . .« «6 « « 60 cause sese conformavit), . . . « £50 
Edmd. Murrough, merchant, . . . . 60 | Jeffrey Galwey, Sovereign of Kinsale, 100 
Thos. Coppinger, gent, . . . + « 60 | Philip Roche, of same, burgess, . P 50 
Henry Gold Fitz Adam, merchant, . . 50 | Jas. Meagh, S " a ee 50 
John Tyrry fiz Francis [sic], merchant, 50 | Robert Meagh, ‘ ey — os 5° 
Walter Coppinger, gent., . . . . . 4100 Patrick Martell, “ oS SE Se” 





It is well to remember, as Father Hogan reminds us, that a shilling (and 
a pound) in Elizabeth’s time represented about twelve times as much as 
now. 

Father Hogan deserves thanks for this interesting volume on the labors 
of Father Fitzimon, the irrepressible and adventurous Irish Jesuit, who was 
such a terror to some of the “Reforming” controversialists of his time. 
Father Fitzimon’s letters, too, written while he was chaplain to the Austrian 
army in the campaigns against the Bohemians, are exceedingly bright. Ail 
these have been gathered together in this volume. 
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ENGLAND WITHOUT AND WITHIN. By Richard Grant White. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1881. 


The people of our country represent every race of the Old World, yet 
they are for the most part all alike firm in their devotion to our political 
institutions. But as long as there exist communities or sections of the 
American people tracing an unmixed descent from particular European 
races we shall have disputes as to what constitutes an “American.” Ger- 
man, or Irish, or English, or French, or Dutch, or Scandinavian, or Spanish, 
whatever our origin, we seem to think that our element, whichever it may 
be, has done the most for the development and the welfare of the country, 
and that it has the capabilities of being the most useful in the future. To 
be sure, a few generations will so mix up the American people—the mix- 
ture has already taken place in some parts—that, except for language and 
surnames, the Americans of the time to come may be inciined to look upon 
themselves as aborigines. 

In the meantime the emulation goes on. So far the English-Americans, 
with whom, if the truth were told, are confused many of Irish, and Scotch, 
and French descent, show the largest amount of this rather harmless vanity, 
and, the accident of language being in their favor, they have to all appear- 
ances the advantage, for the present at least. Certain writers and speak- 
ers there are who make a specialty of reminding us that we are a people of 
“English blood,” that our “ kin beyond sea” are the English, and the Eng- 
lish only, and so forth. It is true most of these “ Anglo-Saxons ” in theory 
are to be found very close to the Atlantic coast, but it is also true that 
shrewd English politicians, with an eye, perhaps, to future contingencies, 
have gaily taken up the refrain and are disposed to make us believe, wheth- 
er or no, that we are their first cousins. 

A rather amusing instance of this pushing forward of one’s particular 
race as the race par excellence of the United States is given in Mr. White’s 
book. Mr. White is apparently prouder of the fact that he is of “ English 
blood” than he is of being a Christian. Indeed, he is not proud at all of 
the people he calls “ Americans,” always writing the word with inverted 
commas. “ Americans,” as such, are not hiscountrymen. He says: “ When 
I speak of my countrymen I mean only those whose families were here at 
the time of the Revolution.” And for fear he might not have made himself 
absurd enough he says again: “I saw and have written from a Yankee’s 
point of view, applying the term Yankee necessarily to the descendants of 
those to whom it was originally and peculiarly applied, in whatever part of 
the country they may now dwell ”—that is, to the descendants of the New 
England colonists. Very many genuine Yankees will no doubt object to 
being called Mr. White’s “countrymen” on such terms. Some of “our 
most select people,” however, especially the descendants of Tories, will not 
object. 

Americans who make the tour of Europe may be divided into several 
classes. First, there are the amusing, and to some perhaps exasperating, 
barbarians who have no reverence for mere pompousness, and who stare 
at the dignified personages of the Old World very much as the invading 
Gauls did at the venerable senators of Rome, There are the triflers who go 
to kill time and to amuse themselves. Then there are the observant and 
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more or less intelligent sort who go to learn. In addition to these there 
are the poor, unhappy people who are continually apologizing for the rude 
and unsophisticated ways of their countrymen and charging it all upon the 
terrible vulgarity of “foreigners.” Mr. White writes from the point of 
view of these last. Most of his book has already appeared in the shape of 
contributions to the Aé/antic Monthly. 

But in spite of all this Mr. White’s book will be found both entertaining 
and instructive, though probably neither the entertainment nor the in- 
struction will be found just where Mr. White intended to have them found. 
And he would have rendered his book more intelligible even to most of his 
“countrymen,” we are sure, had he furnished a glossary of the words pecu- 
liar to England which he has taken such pains to drag in. The most inno- 
cent of these words are such as “luggage” for baggage, and “shop” for 
store. 


SKETCHES OF THE LIVES OF DOMINICAN SAINTS OF OLDEN TIMES. By M. 
K. Dublin: M. H. Gill & Son. 1880, (For sale by the Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Co.) 


This unpretending little volume is a model in its way. Its style and 
spirit show forth the deep spiritual and interior appreciation of the subjects 
sketched. The object of the writer seems to have been to supply those 
accustomed to attend churches and chapels served by the Dominicans 
with brief notices of the saints and the earlier beatified members of the 
order whose festivals are celebrated on days set apart during the year; or, 
as it is beautifully expressed in the preface: “ Like ancient families in the 
world, who generally possess a picture-gallery of their ancestors, so the 
old Dominican Order also has its portrait series, which we are now going to 
examine.” 

We venture the remark that it will be read with interest, profit, and de- 
light by all good Catholics, whether they happen to be acquainted with 
Dominican churches or not. The chaste yet distinct portraiture of the 
most distinguished men and women of that religious family; their burning 
zeal for Christian truth manifested in the heroism of apostleship, in the 
blood of martyrdom, in the highest types of art and science, in the beau- 
tiful friendship between them and the Franciscans, will be found engraven 
deeply on these pages. 


GLEANINGS FROM OUR Own FIELDs. Being selections from Catholic 


aie Poets. By George F. Phelan. New York: P. O’Shea, agent. 
1881. 


If wealth of the imagination is proof of the richness of literature Catho- 
lics need feel no great fear of holding their own in the United States, for 
in this small volume we have the names of thirty-two poets, native and to 
the manner born, and doubtless there are many who will complain that the 
list is far from complete. But, as Mr. Phelan explains in an introductory 
note, he failed to obtain permission to print the poems of certain writers. 
To begin with, he has wisely sought for minor poems only, though two or 
three of these are somewhat ambitious in their aim. 

It is a little volume that we predict will be well received, and looks like 
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one that will be even more valuable and be more sought for in some years 
to come than now. The very fact, indeed, that an anthology of Catholic 
American poetry can already be published is inspiring indeed. 


THE LIFE AND’ REVELATIONS OF SAINT GERTRUDE, VIRGIN AND ABBESS, 
OF THE ORDER OF ST. BENEDICT. By the author of St. Francis and 
the Franciscans, etc. New edition. New York: The Catholic Publica- 
tion Society Co. 1881. 


It is now some fifteen years since this Zz/e of the great Benedictine saint 
of the thirteenth century was first published, and its author, the accom- 
plished and learned, no less than indefatigable, Sister Mary Francis Clare, 
has in the meantime become known to the Christian world at large by her 
charitable and patriotic efforts in behalf of the poor and suffering of her 
country. 

So far as we see, no alterations have been made inthisedition. The Life 
is one of those books destined to be in perpetual demand. The public, once 
having known it, will not likely let it ever remain long out of print. 


ENGLISH HISTORY READERS. No.1. Stories from English history. By 
T. J. Livesey, Hammersmith Training-College, author of Zhe Primer of 
English History, How to Teach Reading, etc.,etc. For Standard II. Lon- 
don: Burns & Oates. 1881. 


If any one should ask us how could English history be treated without 
introducing Catholicity, or “ sectarian” religion in any form, we should at 
once refer him to these Storzes from English History as a striking example 
of how a book on English history, published by a Catholic house, written, 
presumably, by a Catholic, and intended for use under what is, we believe, 
a Catholic normal school, could solve the difficulty. The word Catholic 
does not occur once in its pages, and all such undoubtedly Catholic per- 
sonages as St. Dunstan and St. Thomas a Becket are prudently omitted. 
The same prudence, we may add, carefully omits all reference to so Catholic 
a fact as Ireland. The “story” of the conversion of England tells just half 
the truth, if even that much. This may be “unsectarian ” history, but it is 
false to facts, emasculated, and unfit for use among Catholic children, 


A NAMELEss NOBLEMAN. Round-Robin Series. Boston : James R. Osgood 
& Co. 1881. 


It isa pity that a writer with so much talent forconstructing an interest- 
ing story as is the author of the above could not have kept clear of matters 
of which she—for the writer is evidently of the novel-writing sex—is not well 
informed. The idea of introducing an unscrupulous priest, who uses all 
sorts of doubtful means to accomplish what to him may appear a legitimate 
end, was worn threadbare a century ago. But the great evil of introducing 
Catholicity in the ignorant but apparently serious and well-meaning way 
that is followed in this book is that simple-minded novel-readers are 
given very false impressions of the one religion that is capable of putting a 
strong check to the-end-justifies-the-means maxim—a maxim which, instead 
of being the maxim of the Jesuits, or of Catholicity under any form, is the 
constant practice of the enemies of Catholicity and of Christianity in general. 
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CARROLL O’DONOGHUE : a tale of the Irish struggles of 1866 and of recent 
times. By Christine Faber, author of Amdztion’s Contest, Fickle Fortune. 
New York: Peter F. Collier. 1881. 


A fairly interesting story of the Fenian outbreak in the southwest of 
Ireland. But the writer has evidently followed too much in the conven- 
tional way of these stories, and one is constantly reminded of some of Mr. 
Boucicault’s dramatic efforts. Besides, the “ brogue” is not accurate, nor is 
the dialect. No Kerryman says, for instance, “yez” for “you "—that is a 
Leinster pronunciation—most likely he would say “ye.” And no Irishman 
says “intoirely ” for “entirely,” Thackeray to the contrary notwithstanding. 

There is, by the way, a fine field open for some one who is competent for 
the task to trace the connection between the so-called Irish brogue and 
the various pronunciations of English in Elizabeth’s and James I.’s time, 
when the English language first began to be generally spoken in certain 
parts of Ireland. 


APOSTOLICAL SUCCESSION. Rt. Rev. S. V. Ryan, D.D. (Second edition.) 
Buffalo : Catholic Publication Co. 1881. 


This very neat second edition of the admirable works of Bishop Ryan 
has been improved by some corrections and references to authorities 
quoted, and we wish it may have the general circulation and receive from 
Episcopalians the careful attention it deserves. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD Co. SUMMER EXCURSION ROUTES. Season of 
1881. 


This is the usual summer enticement for those who are sweltering with 
the heat in the great cities of the North. Here we have page after page 
that, amid the dry-looking figures of time-tables, suggest mountain, and 
forest, and clear streams with pebbly bottoms, and fresh, sweet air, and re- 
laxation generally. 


A Question. The idyl of a picture by his friend Alma Tadema. Related 
Georg Ebers. From the German by Mary J. Safford. New York: 
William S. Gottsberger. 1881. 


A finished little picture of Sicily in the old pagan times, having all the 
fidelity to life that is in general characteristic of Prof. Ebers’ beautiful 
stories. Miss Safford’s translation is so well done that one almost alto- 
gether forgets in reading it that it is a translation. 








